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To check the Raf and warm the Cold, 


Engage the Young, amuſe the Old. 
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rer ee 


TO HER 


ROYAL HIGHNESS 


Pzxincess AME LI A, 
MADAM..:.- iid os 
" OUR ineffable mildneſs, and 
amiable diſpoſition, accompa- 
nied by a noble and generous ex- 
panſion of heart, are virtues that 
will naturally encourage and invite; 
the timorous: attracted by thoſe 


realities, with deference and reſpect 
I approach your Highneſs, ſoliciting 
your Royal favour to this little per- 


formance, truſting your goodneſs of 
heart, 


DEDICATION. | 
heart, and greatneſs of mind, will 
excuſe. the imperfeQtions therein 


contained, upon the conſideration 
| that the Author has done her beſt 
for the ſervice of her ſex; I have 
endeavoured (as far as my weak 
abilities would permit) to contri- 


. bute my mite in the promotion of 
ſound- and uſeful Knowledge, with 

an humble endeavour to point out 
the moſt effectual means of render- 

ing permanently happy, not my own 
ſex in particular, but the whole 
nation in general. Minds are im- 
provable,—to enlarge thoſe minds, 
to occaſion an innate love of Virtue 

and Knowledge muſt be to increaſe 


human felicity ; this is my attempt, 0 
and for thoſe great ends I court your 
Royal 


DEDICATION. 


Royal benign protection. Knowledge 


and Virtue are materials truly wor- 
thy of the human ſoul ; they make 
a being pleaſant to us, fill the mind 
with entertaining views, and ad- 
miniſter to it a perpetual: ſeries of 
gratification ; they give eaſe to ſoli- 
tude, and gracefulneſs to retires 
ment; they fill a public ation 
with ſuitable abilities, and add a 
luſtre to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion 
of them. Science naturally tends 
to enlarge the ideas, to give a be- 
nevolence of mind, to modetate the 
paſſions, and to render human na- 
ture charming. In a word, they 
give thoſe amiable accompliſhments 
your Royal Highneſs fo largely 
poſſeſſes, and which have juſtly occa- 


honed your Highneſs to be beloved 
and 


. DEDICATION. 
and reſpected by all honeſt Eng- 
BAumen, who eſteem your Highneſs, 
not anly for your own Virtues, but 
for the great love they ever bore to 
your moſt illuſtrious Father, whoſe 
virtuous memory will be ever dear 
to a grateful people. Long may 
your Highneſs continue the orna- 
ment of your Country, and the boaſt 

of a people devoted to your good- 
* 1 1 


4 am, Mapau, | 


Toms Royal Highneſs' S, | 
"woe; moſt humble, 


1915 And moſt Faithful Servant, 
tat 8. HARRINGTON, 
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PREFACE. 


To the BRITISH LADIES. 


HE amazing increaſe of Diſſipations 

of almoſt every kind, at preſent 
ſeems to faſcinate our minds, and occaſion 
an almoſt total negle& of thoſe Refine- 
ments ſo neceſſary to the real happineſs of 
human beings ; the heart-enlarging and 
improving Sciences, at this time give way 
to a more trifling round of faſhionable 
Amuſements. — N othing i is a greater in- 
dication of luxury, or is more. the fore- 
runner of poverty, than a neglect of 
rational improvements. The intent, there, 
fore, of this little Treatiſe is to recommend 
the Study of the Polite Arts and Sciences 
to the more immediate attention of the 
Ladies of Great Britain. — It may be ob- 
jected, that the word new v Amuſements i in 
the 
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the title · page is erroneous, and that no- 
thing new has been advanced; this indeed, 
is literally true, for, as a very ancient 
Writer ſays, There is nothing new under 
the Sun; — but there are ſome agreeable 
Sciences, which of late have been ſo much 
neglected, that to revive them would be 


making them new to numbers; and as 


moſt of the Sciences here mentioned will 


be of the entertaining kind, 1 have taken 


the liberty of publiſhing them to the 
world, under the title of New and Rati- 
onal Amuſements for the Entertainment 
of the Ladies in general: It may further 
be objected, that ſeveral of the Sciences 
herein mentioned are too difficult and 
abſtrule for the ſtudy of the Ladies, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Aſtronomy, Geography, 
Maps, and the Uſe of the Globes; I muſt 
confeſs that, as generally taught, they 
abound with too many ſcientifical | and 
technical terms, which are difficult at firſt 
to a learner: in this we have too cloſely 
copied the Ancients, who were apt to va- 
hue themſelves upon the miſteriouſneſs of 


their 
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their writings. But to obviate all thoſe 


difficulties, and to render thoſe elegant, 
noble, and entertaining ſtudies, clear, eaſy, 
and plain to any capacity,- has been my - 


endeavour for fome years paſt, which 
now I have happily attained, and have at 
this time by me a Manuſcript of my own 


compoſing, being on an entire new plan, 
for teaching the Uſe of the Globes, Aſtro- 


nomy, Maps, Geography, &c. freed from 


all thoſe harſh unintelligible terms, now 


commonly uſed, fo that I can teach any 


Lady either of thoſe entertaining Sciences 
in fuch a manner, that they may have a 
perfect idea of them, and be able to ſolve 
any problem on the Globes, and I pro- 


miſe they ſhall acquire thoſe attainments 
in twelve hours. — Any Lady, who would 


chuſe a Specimen, may be- waited upon 


by the Author, who hopes her ſex will 
not entertain a mean opinion of thoſe 


valuable Sciences becauſe a Lady propoſes ' 


to teach them: The Author will attend 
any Lady who will pleaſe to favour her 


with their addreſs, which may be encloſed 
| in 


s re 
in à cover directed to S. Harrington, to 


Charing-eroſs; or at Mr. Cooke's, Book- 
feller, No. 85, Royal Exchange. 
Hut to return, — what ] mean is ear- 
neſtly to recommend thoſe liberal ſtudies 
which have been thought worthy the at- 
tention of thoſe that move in the moſt ex · 
alted ſphere of life, for I cannot ſay that 
thoſe valuable attainments are enlirely 
neglected: No! we ſtill have many 
{ming ornaments, to witneſs, that polite 
rehnements are held in proper eſtimation 
by numbers of our ſex: Yet, as enter- 


tainments increaſe, erudition retreats, and, 


as I before obſerved, the Sciences in ſome 
meaſure ſeem to give way to a more 
faſhionable round of Diſſipation, or plea- 
ſing deliriums. Happy ſhall I be were I 
ſo fortunate as to throw out ſome lights, 
by which the ſex might take the hint, 
exert their powers, and ſhine forth with 
that amiable and refulgent luſtre of true 


ms Ironing, and virtue, fo as to 


evaporate 


be left at Mr. Walter's, Bookſeller, No. 85, 
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evaporate that thick miſt which has lately 
clouded the honour and delicacy of ſome 
unhappy fallen dignified Fair, and brought 
a reproach upon themſelves. — When 
the mind has taken a noble byaſs, the leſs 
will be our mental errors. I do not mean 
to cloſe the avenues of the heart againſt 
the ſoft paſſions, but by inforeing ſcienti - 
fic knowledge, and enlarging the facult ie 
make the ſcale of honour prepanderate; - 
then will nought be the object of our. 
hatred but Vice, and nothing the object 
of our veneration where Virtue is wanting. 
— This new and improved plan of Amuſe- 
ments, will raiſe and enlarge our ideas, 
expand the heart, aſſiſt our feelings, and 
teach us reſpect to ſuperiors without 
meanneſs ; we ſhall treat our equals with 
affability, and our inferiors with tender- 
neſs and humanity; will make the unhap- 
pineſs of others rather melt us to tears of 
ſenſibility than the ſmiles of indifference ; 
learned and ſenſible friends will then ever 


love us, wiſe men ever eſteem us, and 
fools 


x PREFACE: 
. fools never hate us; Cuſtom then will no 
longer prevail at the expence of our un- 
derſtanding; Science will tune all our 
jarring paſſions to harmony, and Senſibi- 
lity will uſurp the place of Vanity: thus 
"ſhall we ſee chearfulneſs happily-com- | 
bined with rationality, politeneſs with 
judgment, which cannot fail to add- an 
ever ſhining luſtre to your graces, and be 
an extenſion of happineſs to, | 
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Tour devoted. | 
Obedient land 
0 Faithfu] Servant. 


er 
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| Ladies, exert your Powers, and now attend 

| be To lines by Friendſhip, not by Flatt'ry, pen'd ;. 
To lines which tempt not worth with empty praiſe, 
But to ſtill greater heights that worth would raiſe ; 
To lines which dare againſt a world decide, 

And ſtem the rage of Cuſtom's rapid tide ! 


- * 
La Beauti de I'Efprit ſurpaſſe infiniment celle 
— Corps. 


P ERHAPS it may be judged uſeleſs 

nt. f 5 

| to intrude upon the world an in- 
creaſe of Amuſements when we already 
abound. —It is evident, that England 
was never engaged in a greater variety of 
polite and faſhionable diſſipations than at 
preſent ; nor do I believe theſe diſſipa- 


tions were ever followed with more avi- 
EW B dity, 
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dity, by perſons of almoſt every rank; 
but more eſpecially by thoſe whoſe for- 
tune, taſte, and leiſure, enable them to 
purſue this faſbignable round :— Whe- 
ther this great increaſe of diverſions tends 
to the general good of our ſtate, I muſt 
leave to more able politicians ; I ſhall 
only ſay, that a general improvement in 
our morals, ſentiments, and manners, 
ſhould take its firſt riſe from thoſe in the 
more exalted ſpheres of life; it is from 
that quarter the world expects refine 
ments as a copy for the common 
people to follow, though, indeed, our 
Nobility ſeem of late to have poſſeſſed 
but little conſideration of this kind, as 
they have been very ſparing in remit- 
ting their virtues to the public: On the 
contrary, we f have, at preſent, but toO 
many melancholy proofs of an almoſt 
total depravity, which 1s but too truly and 
fatally exemplified, by the late very nu- 
merous increaſe of divorcements, and this 
unhappieſt of ſorrows and worſt of /hames 


ſeems 
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ſeems to reign with impunity amongſt 
the regions of the great. The annals of 
England will never want embelliſhment, 
while ſuch diſtinguiſhed characters ſtrike 
out freſh ſubjects for the Hiſtorian's pen: 
Elevation in life inſpires neither ſenſe 
nor diſcretion, Pomp, grandeur, ho- 
nours, fame, dignity, or ſplendor will 
not breathe the pure gale- of happineſs, 
unleſs reaſon, virtue, and prudence lend 
their ſoftening aid. Thoſe perſons are 
truly wretched, be their ſphere of life 
what it may, who are the willing dupes 
to their own paſſions, I could here re- 


cal to the reader's mind, ſeveral late moſt 


ſtriking inſtances of incontinency, folly, 
and baſe ingratitude ;—thoſe very unfor- 
tunate Fair ones are fallen indeed, as 
Rowe affectingly expreſſes it, when we 
ſwerve from Virtue's rules, and quit the 
path of Honour, ke /ays, 


Ruin enſues, reproach, and endleſs ſhame, 
And one falſe ſtep entirely blaſts her fame; 
B 2 | 


In 
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In vain, with tears, the loſs ſhe may W 


In vain look back to what ſhe was before, 
She ſets like ſtars that fall to riſe no more. 


But enough of this: Humanity bids 
us draw the veil over their unhappy 
conduct, nor ſhould I have mentioned it, 
but from an apprehenſion of the evil 
tendency ſuch criminal examples may 
have upon the minds of our young 
Nobility, and from thence copied by 
thoſe in the more humble ſcenes of life, 
till at laſt we may be the unhappy ſpec- 
tators of a general profligacy, corruption, 
and depravity of morals, and for excuſe, t 
ſay our ſuperiors ſet us the example.— | 
Believe me, it is abſolutely incumbent 
on thoſe who are great to be good, that 
the manners of a people may not grow 
quite depraved; for corruption of man- 
ners muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, in- 
troduce miſery, defeat the very end of 
ſociety, and change our bleſſing into the 
heavieſt curſe; whilſt the more wicked 


part 6 our ſpecies, will oppreſs and 
trample 
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trample upon the virtuous, wiſe, and good, 
and Vice will ride triumphant over Virtue. 
But I ſhall add no more to this unpleaſant 
picture, earneſtly hoping, that a conſciouſ- 
neſs of our own innocence will ever afford 
us that pleaſure which Vice never enjoyed, 
and the guilty never felt. 

The intent of this Treatiſe is not ſo 
much to ſearch ont the faults of human 
nature, but an humble attempt to prevent 
or amend them; and this, I preſume, 
in a great meaſure may be accompliſhed, 
by the promotion of true Knowledge 
amongſt us; for whilſt Knowledge pre- 
vails, and Virtue is kept in countenance, 
a ſtate cannot be wretched : but the great- 
eſt bleſſings of ſociety can never be enjoy- 
ed, till the majority of the common peo- 
ple, or at leaſt of their ſuperiors, are wiſe 
and virtuous, or till Morality is more ge- 
nerally underſtood and publicly practiſed 
than at preſent : therefore not only thoſe 
in a higher ſtation, but alſo private per- 
fons, ſhould, with their utmoſt efforts, 

| B 3 endeavour 
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endeavour to improve Morality, and raiſe 
it to at leaſt the dignity of a ſcience; ſo 
that it's influence may diſperſe among the 
people, and produce the fruits of felicity ; 
which muſt be effected by the promotion 
of univerſal knowledge, by which we ſhall 
be able to know ourſelves better, and 
truſt our hearts leſs — to underſtand the 
moral world as well as the natural — and 
tearn the very uſeful art of promoting 
happineſs, and avoiding miſery ; for to 
know the natural and remain ignorant of 
the moral world is a diſgrace to human 
nature. Our preſent depravity hath oc- 
caſioned a ſevere Moraliſt lately to re- 
mark, that our modern Ladies have in 
general more faſhion than philoſophy, 
and more levity than learning; that their 
taſte is much depraved, and their mental 
accompliſhments much obſcured. But 
this is going too far; for I can by no 
means allow thoſe ſevere ſentiments of this 
unpoliſhed philoſopher ; and in vindica- 
tion of my ſex muſt obſerve, that the mind 
rs 
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is naturally active, and grows fatigued 
with too intenſe application; however in- 
viting the ſtudy may be, variety ſeems 
moſt agreeable to the human heart; 


hence it is that ſcience and erudition ſeem 


much neglected by the Ladies in general, 
from which illiberal conſtructions have 
been drawn, intimating that the female 
mind 1s not capable of more than' very 
moderate enlargements. 

Admitting a fault in the general ſyſ- 
tem of our education, or a degree of 
polite levity impoſed upon us by faſhion, 
too often miſtaken by us for- eaſe and 
elegance, or perhaps a ſmall partiality to 
ourſelves, aſſumed by us on account of 
the ſeeming approbation of complimen- 
tary and polite friends; yet neither 
thoſe nor many more ſuch fmall mental 
errors, would by any means entitle us to 
the above ſarcaſm. I muſt, however, be 
ſo candid as to allow, that I think there 
is ſome fault in the rudiments of a Female 


* ; a taſte for the prevailing 


B 4 faſhions, 
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faſhions, with a love of perſonal deco- 
rations, ſeem but too early inveſtigated, 
to the detriment of our mental improve- 
ments, cuſtom has likewiſe been againſt 


us, and by making ſome of our domeſtic 
affairs and amuſements of the trifling 


kind has impoſed upon us a round of 


irrational entertainments, which repetition 
makes habitual; ſo that a thorough 
knowledge and acquaintance in the beau 
monde ſeems the ſummit of a modern 
Lady's education ;—it is certain, that a 
genteel, polite acquaintance in high life, 
with the ſprightly converſation of the 
great and gay, may occaſion a courtly 
politeneſs, give eaſe, vivacity, and ele- 
gance of manners, and thus far it is 
abſolutely uſeful, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe 
province it is, or may be, to move in the 
more exalted ſpheres of life. But 1 
would not by any means have our ſex ſo 
perfectly ſatisfied with thoſe ſuperficial 
| accompliſhments, as to aim at nothing 


* ; I could wiſh to ſee them warmed. 


with 


1 
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with a more noble ambition, ſo as to be 
emulous in promoting their mental im- 
provements. — Be not too diffident, La- 
dies, of your abilities; a very little time 
and practice will convince you, that there 
are very few, if any, polite arts or uſeful 
ſciences, but a Lady may be miſtreſs of. 
have taken the liberty of ſpecifying, un- 
der two diſtin heads, ſome of thoſe uſe- 
ful ſciences, which I would: moſt earneſtly 
recommend the Ladies to make a part of 
their amuſements : Happy ſhall I be, if by 
theſe means I ſhould ſucceed in diverting 
the mind, and looſening the inclination, 
from a too great attachment to the pre- 
ſent mode of unimproving diſſipations. 
One claſs of theſe Amuſements I ſhall 
mention as rational and improving, and 
ſhall endeavour, in the beſt manner the 
weakneſs of my pen will permit, to point 
out their elegance, rationality, and great 
utility; and ſecondly, ſhall mention ano- 
ther claſs of Amuſements, being enter- 
taining and uſeful, but leſs rational than 
B 5 the 
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the former; I ſhall do my beſt, to point 
out their beauties and defects, but con- 
ſcious of my inability to execute the taſk, 
yet urged on by a ſtrong defire of contri- 
buting my mite towards a general im- 
provement, I ſhall hope the indulgent 
Public will pardon the attempt of a female . 
pen for the intent's ſake, as I am well 


aſſured a moderate attention to theſe 


Rudies, (or, as I would more willingly 
have them thought, Amuſements) will 
have a natural tendency to improve the 


mind and mend the heart ; which are in 


themſelves far more entertaining, and ex- 


quiſitely ſuperior to our preſent mode of 


diſſipation; for, to an intelligent being, 
the pleaſures of the mind are far ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the body ; whatever, 
therefore, can create a conſtant ſeries or 
a train of mental happineſs, is more con- 
ſiderahle to our felicity than thoſe which 
create to us a like conſtant courſe of ſen- 
ſual enjoyments ; thoſe rational Amule- 
ments will enlarge our faculties, refine 
our 
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our ſentiments, and promote virtue; will 
occaſion us to enjoy a mind perfect clear 
and compoſed, and will forward a ſecret 
ſpring of happineſs in our hearts; our 
converſation will be pleaſant, our coun- 


tenances ſerene; we ſhall taſte all the 


innocent ſatisfactions of life purely and 
ſincerely, and have no ſhare in thoſe 
pleaſures that leave a ſting behind them; 
nor are we cheated with that kind of mirth 
in the midft of which is heavineſs. 
The choice of our companions and di- 
verſions, I apprehend, ſhould be ranked 
amongſt the moſt weighty concerns of life; 
and improvement in the latter will enable 
us to make a more diſcretional and happy 
choice in the former: and as an aſſiſtant 
in this article I have ſubmitted the follow- 
ing Amuſements. Their tendency to im- 
prove and entertain occaſions me to give 
them the above title, as a defire rather of 
Inviting than conſtraining the mind makes 
me wiſh to have them thought and prac- 
tiſed as Amuſements, and followed only 
when time and inclination permit, but 
B 6 by 
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by no means to be totally neglected; nor 
ſhould we ſuffer amuſements of a leſs im- 
proving rational nature to alienate the 
mind from theſe the more valuable and 
finer arts; for I am well aſſured, that the 
mental advantages ariſing from thoſe ſci- 
entific improvements will, by a very ſhort 
practice, afford the moſt ſatisfactory and 


convincing proofs of their great utility, 


and will give us a true reliſh for thoſe 
elegant refinements, which enlarge the 
mind, ſtrengthen our faculties, aſſiſt our 
feelings, and increaſe our devotion, phi- 


loſophy, ſenſibility, and gratitude. 


Much more might be ſaid, but the 
Reader's own judgment will furniſh her 
with ideas of the farther utility of thoſe 


rational Amuſements, which, as I before 


obſerved, are divided into two general 
heads, and are as follow. 


RATIONAL 
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RATIONAL AMUSEMENTS. 


1. The Uſe of the Globes. 
2, Geography and Maps. 
g. Aſtronomy. 
4. Reading. 
5. Epiſtolary Correſpondence, or 
Leiter Writing. 
6. Poetry. 
7. Muſic, 
8. Drawing. 


ENTERTAINING AMUSEMENTS. 


1. Dancing. 
2. Theatrical Entertainments; 


3. Singing, &c. 


Before I enter upon the definition of 
the above ſciences, I ſhall beg leave to 
make a ſhort digreſſion, in order to urge 
and explain the neceſſity of an early ap- 
plication to and cultivation of know- 
ledge, 


" 
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It is neceſſary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to ſome employ- 
ment, which may engage our thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the ſoul at a riper 
age. For, however we may roam in 
youth from folly to folly, too volatile for 
reſt, too ſoft and effeminate for induſtry, 
ever ambitious to make a ſplendid figure ; 
yet the time will come, when we ſhall 
out-grow the reliſh for theſe diſſipations; 
and if we are not provided with a taſte 
for rational ſatisfactions to ſucceed in their 
room, we mult of courſe become miſerable 
at an age more difficult to be pleaſed. 
Whilſt Ladies, however unthinking and 
unemployed, enjoy an inexhauſtible flow 
of vigorous ſpirits, a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of gay ideas, which flutter and ſport in the 
brain, makes them pleaſed with themſelves, 
and with every frolick as trifling as theme 
ſelves: but, when the ferment of their 
blood abates, and the freſhneſs of their 
youth, like the morning dew, paſſes away, 
their ſpirits flag for want of entertainments 
| more 


* 


AMUSEMENTS. rn, 
more ſatisfactory in themſelves, and more 
fuited to a wiſer age; and the foul, from 
a ſprightly impertinence, from quick ſen- 
ſations, and florid deſires, ſubſides into a 
dead calm, and ſinks into a flat ſtupidity, 
The fire of a, glowing imagination (the 
property of youth) may make folly look 
pleaſing, and lend a beauty to objects 
which have none inherent in them : juſt 
as the ſun-beams may paint a cloud, and 
diverſify it with beautiful ſtains of light, 
however dark, unſubſtantial, and empty 
in itſelf, But nothing can ſhine with un- 
diminiſhed luſtre but Religion and Know- 
ledge, which are eſſentially and intrinſi- 
cally bright. Take it therefore for grant- 
ed, which you will find by experience, 
that nothing can be long Entertamment but 
what is in ſome meaſure beneficial, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe will bear a calm and 
ſedate review. . 

You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good nature, the inſepara- 


ble attendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine 
health, 
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health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits ; 
but you will find, in proceſs of time, that 
among the wiſe and good, uleleſs good 
nature is the object of pity, ill nature of 
hatred; but Nature, beautified and im- 
proved by an aſſemblage of moral, intel- 
lectual, and ſcientifical endowments, is 
the only object of a ſolid and n. 
eſteem. 

There is not a greater inlet to miſery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not know- 
ing how to paſs our vacant hours; for 
what remains to be done, when the firſt 
part of their lives, who are not brought 

up to any employment, is ſlipt away with- 
out an acquired reliſn for reading, or taſte 
for ſcience or other rational ſatisfactions? 
That they ſhould purſue their pleaſures, 
But, Religion apart, common Prudence 
will warn them to tye up the wheel, as 
they begin to go down the hill of life. 
Shall they then apply themſelves to their 
ſtudies ? Alas! the ſeed-time of life is al- g 

ready the enterprizing and ſpirited b 
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ardour of youth being over, without 
having been applied to thoſe valuable pur- 
poſes for which it was given; all ambition 
of excelling upon generous and laudable 
ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If they have 
not ſome poor expedient to deceive the 
lime, or, to ſpeak more properly, to deceiue 
themſelves ; the length of a day will ſeem 
tedious to them, who perhaps have the 
unreaſonableneſs to complain of the ſhort- 
neſs of e in general. When the former 
part of our life has been nothing but Va- 
nity, the latter end of it can be nothing 
but Vexation. In ſhort, we muſt be mi- 
ſerable, without ſome employment to 
fix, or ſome amuſement to diſſipate our 
thoughts: the latter we cannot command 
in all places, nor reliſh at all times ; and 
therefore there is an abſolute neceſſity for 
the former. We may purſue this or that 
new pleaſure; we may be fond for a 
while of a new acquiſition : but when the 
graces of novelty are worn off, and the 
briſkneſs of our faſt deſire is over, the 
| | tranſition 
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tranſition is very quick and ſudden, from 
an eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. 
Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation in our 
minds, ſtill craving ſomething new, ſtill 
unſatisfied with it when poſſeſſed; till 
melancholy encreaſes, as we advance in 
years, like ſhadows lengthening towards 
the cloſe of day. 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe 
who have laid up an inexhauſtible fund 
of Knowledge! When we have been lay- 
ing out that time in the purſuit of ſome 
great and important truth, which others 
+ waſte in a circle of gay follies; we are 
then conſcious of having afted up to the 
dignity of our nature ; and from that 
_ conſciouſnels there reſults that ſerene com- 
placency, which, though not ſo violent, is 
much preferable to the pleafures of the 
Irrational life : we can travel on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength ; for in literature 
each new conqueſt which we gain im- 
powers us to puſh our conqueſts ſtill far- 
ther, and to enlarge the empire of Reaſon. 
Thus 
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Thus we are ever in a progreſſive ſtate, 
ſtill making new acquirements, ſtill ani- 
mated with hopes of future diſcoveries, 
and thus ennobling the faculties of the ſoul, 
thinking ourſelves not complete, till our 
Underſtanding be beautified with the valu- 
able furniture of uſeful Knowledge, as well 
as our Mill enriched with every Virtue. 


To begin with the Rational Amuſe- 
ments — and firſt, 


The 
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The USE of the GLOBES. 


See where the ſtream of Science flows 
From Nature's fountain, whence it roſe, 
Through hills and dales meand'ring, led, 
As clear as at the fountain's head ; 
Stand thou not ſhiv'ring on the brink, 
Once well embark'd, thou can't not fink, 
Nor can the current falſely guide, 
While Reafon's banks encloſe the tide, - 
Whence truth in fight on either hand, 
Smiles on thy paſſage through the land. 


T is with pleaſure, I obſerve, this 
moſt elegant and entertaining Science 


is now becoming a faſhionable part of a 


Lady's education ; nothingcan tendmore to 


the enlargement of the mind, as it throws 
ſuch a light upon the underſtanding, as 
greatly to correct and ſtrengthen the 
ideas. A knowledge of this ſcience is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, for without it we can 
give no account of the very world we 


live in. We know we have Sprin g, Sum- 
mer, 
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mer, Autumn, and Winter ; but ſhould 
we be aſked, by what, thoſe viciſſitudes 
of ſeaſon are occaſioned, we are ſo igno- 
rant, that, without an acquaintance with 
this ſtudy, we. cannot tell. We know that 
great and glorious fountain of light the 
Sun, and we obſerve it ſet; but ſhould 
we be aſked, what country it then riſes in, 
or what kingdom it is then going to illu- 
minate, without this pleaſing knowledge 
we cannot tell. When a total darkneſs 
ſpreads itſelf over the great canopy of our 
heavens, and in the ſolemn dead of night, 
when the diſtant dial proclaims the 
twelfth hour, and all nature ſeems re- 
poſed, ſhould we then be aſked, in what 
kingdom that Great Orb is then reflect. 
ing down his. meridian light and heat, 
making a bright and chearful day to the 
induſtrious inhabitants, without- the ſame 
knowledge, we cannot anſwer, When we 
ſeethisall-glorious fontarifingin themorn- 
ing above our horizon, reflecting his divine 
all· chearing beams, extending his ſoul - re- 


viving 
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viving delightful rays uniformly over our 
*oblique world; ſhould we be interro- 
gated from whence this divine Luminary 
aſcended to us, what inhabitants of this 
our globe were then enwrapped in the 
dark mantle of the night, without this 
ſcience our ignorance ſtills remains. But 
let us not add ingratitude to our want of 
knowledge; for when we behold that 
beauteous orb arifing to us, let it engage 
our contemplation and excite our grati- 
tude to the great Author of the univerſe, 
whoſe omnipotent, benign, and plaſtic 
hand thus wonderfully forms, guides, 
ſuſtains, and enlightens, this great ſyſtem; 
without this divine and friendly aid our 
world would be a perpetual gloomy hor- 
rid night, and the whole univerſe a per- 
fett chaos. The feathered ſongſters 


* Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſkance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees, or more, 
From the Sun's axle : They with labour puſh'd 


Oblique the central globe. 
Mir rox. 


warble 
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warble forth their joys, and ſing their 
ſongs of gratitude, teſtify ing their delights, 
when this great fountain of light begins 
to appear in our hemiſphere ;—ſhall wg ' 
then alone view theſe paternal cares of 
our kind benevolent Maker and remain 
ungrateful? No; Forbid it duty, gra- 
titude, and love ! 

I am fo great an advocate for this 
ſcience, that I would moſt earneſtly re- 
commend every Lady to make herſelf ac- 
quainted therewith : It is an inexhauſtible 
fund of mental entertainment, and is 
perfectly eaſy. I have taken unwearied 
pains to form a manuſcript which I have 
now by me, wherein all difficult, myſte- 
nous, ſcientific words are omitted, being 
a molt concile, clear, and ealy method, 
by which I intend, upon an entire new 
plan, to teach Ladies of Quality, Gentry, 
Sc. the Uſe of the Globes, Maps, and 
Geography ; and however ſtrange it may 
ſeem, yet by this, my new improved 
method, I pledge my word, that in twelve 

hours 
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clearly demonſtrated by the Globe. 
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hours any Lady ſhall be ſo perfectly ac- 
quainted with the rudiments as to be able 
to perform all the undermentioned pro- 
hlems on the Globe, with the ne 
eaſe. 

' Iſt, To „ the" n dias ie 
London to any kingdom or town in the 
known world; as alſo, whether it lies 
North, Eaſt, South, or Weſt of London; 
the climate and length of their day and 


night, and what ſeaſon of the year it IS 


with them “. 
IId, To tell where and at what time 


the Sun is riſing and ſetting, or in the me- 
ridian, at any hour, or in any part or 


kingdom of the known world. 

IIId, When you read or hear menti- 
oned the longitude or latitude of a place, 
to find immediately that place on the 


* Seaſons vary in different parts; as in our 


winter ſome have their ſummer, and vice verſa 
our ſummer their winter; our ſpring others au- 


tumn ; their autumn our ſpring; all which is 


Globe, 


0 
0 
ſt 
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Globe, and to know exactly in what part 
of the world it is, and how long the Sun 
ſhines with them; — with their climate, 
and the length of their day and night. 
IVth, To find what hour it is in any 
part of the world at any time. 
Vth, To find when twilight begins and 
ends, and the very minute the Sun riſes 
and ſets with any wy or time of the 
year. 
VIth, To find thoſe parts of our world 
where the inhabitants have fix months day 
and ſix months night, and to account for 


the reaſon. 
VIIch, To find in what parts of the 


earth an eclipſe of the Sun or Moon will 
be viſible. 
VIIIch, To find thoſe parts of the 
world where the Sun is exactly over the 
heads of the inhabitants, called vertical. 
IXth, To know the Sun's place; and 
by — it, EIN OI 
month, , 
Xth, To tell alſo by the Globe, the 
3 of our days, with the exact in- 
C creaſe 
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creaſe and decreaſe thereof, and like wiſe 
to allen the proper xealon for it, 

XIth, To find the latitude and long 
tude of any place in the world. 

\ Xiſth, Te know how long the 1 
ſhines in any part of the world without 
ſetting —To find the difference in time 
between any two places, that is, when it 
is 12 o'clock, or any other hour in Lon 
don, to know what Oclock it is in $05: 

che Indies, or any other plage. 

_ XUIth, To obſerve by the Globe. that 
the Sun is much nearer. our earth in 
Winter than in Summer, and to be alle 
to clear -up this ſeeming paradox why the 
Sun being nearer us in Winter, we ſhould 
be colder than in Summer; this will be 
demonſtrated on the Globes, by the dif- 
ferent arch the Sun makes in the Hea- 
vens in the Winter and Summer. —This 
Globe alſo deſcribes to you what king- 
doms are moſt ſurrennded by the Sea, 
with the name and extent of thoſe ſeas, 
as ikewife thoſe kmgdoms that are more 
inland, deſcribing the continents and the 


moſt 
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moſt capital places; fo that by a very lit- 


tle practice with the Globe, you will be 


able, ſhould you hear any place men- 


tioned, immediately to tell (with or with- 
out the Globe) every particular relative 
to that place; ſuch as its diſtance from 
us, its extent, the quarter of the world it 
is in, what Teas are neareſt it. All theſe 
diverting problems, with an infinite va- 
riety more, too numerous to mention, 
are ſolvedupon the Terreſtrial Globe. 

XIVch, To find by the Globe all thoſe 
places in which the Sun is then riſing ; 
2dly, Thoſe places in which he is then 
ſetting ; 3dly, Thoſe places in which it is 
mid-day ; and laſtly, thoſe places that are 
actually enlightened, and thoſe that are in 
darkneſs. 


The CELESTIAL GLOBE. 


As the Terreſtrial] Globe is the repre- 
ſentation or figure of our earth, and as 
by that curious machine, we can ſolve 
all thoſe entertaining and improving pro- 

C 2 blems 
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blems relative thereunto — ſo the Celeſ- 
tial Globe is beautifully, and moſt accu- 
rately conſtructed to entertain us with a 
true and. pleaſing repreſentation of the 
Heavens, for which uſe it is beſpangled 
with ſtars, that we may know the names 
and uſe of thoſe glorious luminaries, See 
Job, Chap. xxxviii. ver. 31. Canſt thou 


bind the fweet influences of Pleiades, or 


looſe the bands of Orion? Canſt thou 
"bring forth Mazzaroth in his ſeaſon ? or 
canſt thou guide Arcturus with his ſons & 
And in other parts of Holy Writ it ſays, 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the Firmament ſheweth his handy work : but 
the unwiſe doth not well conſider this, 
and a fool doth not underſtand it. — By this 
elegant machine you will be able to ſolve 
an infinite number of moſt curious pro- 
blems relative to the Sun, Moon, Eclipſes, 
- Planets, Comets, and fixed Stars, and 
that by a moſt eaſy, expeditious, ſimple 
method, ſo that in a fine ſtar light even- 
ing you ſhall be able to reQify this 
Celeſtial Globe in ſuch a manner, that 

| „ 
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the Stars depicted thereon, ſhall each 


point to the ſame Stars in the Heavens, 
and fo that all the upper Hemiſphere of 
the Globe will repreſent the viſible face 
of the Heavens for that time, by which 
it will eaſily be ſeen what Conſtellations 
and Stars of note are then above our 
Horizon; and ſo exact will this repre- 
ſentation-be, that could the eye be placed 
in the center of the Globe on the inſide, 
and holes were pierced thro' the centers 
of the Stars on its ſurface, the eye would 
perceive through thoſe holes, the various 
correſponding Stars in the Firmament, 
and hence would the various Conſtella- 
tions and Planets be ſo known at fight; 
that we might be able to call all the Stars 
by their proper names. — By this Globe 
you may likewiſe tell what Stars there are 
in the Firmament that we never can ſee, 
and yet are viſible to other inhabitants of 
our earth, which people or place we can 
find by the Terreſtrial Globe, as likewiſe 
ſeveral Stars that we ſee, and they never 


can — We are alſo enabled to tell the 
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exadt time of the riſing and ſetting of any 
of the Conſtellations or Stars — and alſo 
to point out thoſe Stars that never ſet 
with us, that is, they are continually, both 
night and day, in the Heavens above our 
horizon. In like manner we may ob- 
ſerve the curious phœnomena of the 
Harveſt or Shepherd's Moon — the cauſe 
and reaſon of Eclipſes, the Sun's declina- 
tion every day from the EquinoCtial Line, 
and what day of the year any ehr 
Star ſhall come right over our head. 
However difficult all this may appear 
to Ladies unacquainted with the ſcience, 
yet, as I before obſerved, I can engage, 
in twelve hours, to give them ſuch ſuffi 
cient ideas: of this very improving amule- 
forming all the above problems with 
many more, after which further teach- 
ing will be unneceſfary, as ſuch inſtrus- 
tions will be preſented as will enable the 
Ladies thoroughly to inſtrutt and atmuſe 
themſelves, as time and inclination, may 
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permit *, — The Author preſumes the 
Ladies will be more partial to their -ſex, 
than to refuſe ſcientific inſtructions from 
a Lady, nor have the Profeſſors any rea- 
ſon. to complain or think it an inovation ; 
for although cuſtom has made a diſtinc- 
tion, yet liberal ſcience has not, nor 
ſhould: it be confined to any fex. Science 
is that goodly tree, whoſe branches are 
promiſcuouſly, though generouſly extend- 
ed to all of every ſex who apply, kindly 
preſenting its luxuriant fruit to every de- 
firing adventurer — In a word, 1 have 
always dedicated ſome part of my time 
to thoſe ſtudies, and they have molt 
bountifully rewarded me (as they will all 
who ſteadily apply to them) by affording 
many agreeable well-ſpent hours in thoſe 
delightful reſearches, beſides the pleaſure 


of communicating my experience for the 
improvement of thoſe ladies who now 


* To foreign ladies who are not perfect in the 
Engliſh language, I converſe and plans the 


ſcience in. the. French | 
C 4 enjoy 
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enjoy an equal ſatisfaction, by rationally 
diverting themſelves with this moſt agree- 
able amuſement. Any Ladies of the No- 
bility, Gentry, &c. deſirous of becoming 
acquainted with theſe uſeful and amuſing 
ſtudies, are requeſted to favour the Au- 
thor with their addreſs, which will be 
duly attended to, and thoſe Ladies imme- 
diately wrote to or waited upon at their 
own time. Ladies may be inſtructed either 
at their own, or the Author's houſe, where 
the bath elegant Globes, and every proper 
apparatus. Pleaſe to leave a line di- 
refed to the Author, at Mr. Walter's, Book- 
eller, No. 85, Charing-Croſs ; or at Mr. 
Cocke's, No. 83, near the Royal Exchange. 
1 ſhall quit thisſubject with an obſerva- 
tion of a noble Roman Philoſopher, that 
the above ſciences have atendency to purify 
the ſou], give a chearful benevolence of 
mind, invite our taſte from diffipation, pro- 
| motegratitade and virtue, and to enrich the 
mind, creating a ſtrong and ſentimnetal 
deſire for true and genuine knowledge. 
The next ſcience that comes under our 
conſideration i is, GEOGRAPHY; 
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USE o M A f S. 
4, individuals here | 
We're plac'd, in each our proper ſphere, 


With Knowledge more or leſs n 
As genius and inſtruction meet. 


H Es E are not only . <A | 
but very uſeful Amuſements. Geo- 


graphy, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
is the doctrine or knowledge of the 
Terreſtrial Globe, or the ſcience that 
teaches and explams the properties of the 
Earth, and the parts thereof, which are 
two; viz. Land and Water, hence the 
Earth is by ſome called The Terra- 
queous Globe. Each of theſe elements is 
ſubdivided into various parts, and dif- 
tinguiſhed by different names; as con- 
tinents, iſlands, capes, &c. The waters 
are divided into oceans, ſeas, ſtraits, bays, 
gulphs, lakes, and rivers. But I ffrall 
m this ſcience, as the Uſe 
0 5 of 
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of che Terreſtrial Globe will furniſh 
an adequate and 1 1 
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z being perfectly new 


Our next Amuſement is 


T RHE USP or M APS. 


To ſow in hope, to reap in joy — 
4 15 Science, is the ſweet emplby— 


TT HIS Study or Amuſement is very 
improving and entertaining. It 
differs from the Globe, inaſmuch as that 
is not only a figure of the Earth, but 
likewiſe of the whole world ; whereas a 
Map is a. repreſentation. of only ſome 
part thereof: A knowledge of the Globes 


gives a perfect and. clear idea of Maps; 
but thoſe Ladies who are unacquainted 


with the Globes, and would wiſh to learn 
Geography and the Uſe of Maps only, 
Lean make them perfect in thoſe two 
entertaining ſciences in fix hours. I 
flatter myſelf, my method of teaching 


will prove full as beneficial, though much 


more expeditious than. pod waa 58 


— 
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from that heap of unintelligible jargon of 
hard technical terms, which ſerve to puzzle 
and miflead rather than clear and direct 
the mind. It may, perhaps, appear pro- 
ſumptuous in me, to have ſaid ſo much in 
behalf of my on method of teaching thofe 
ſciences; I hope it will not be conſtrueu 
in that ſenſe, for I ſhould: not wiſh to add 
oſtentation to my many failings: But, we 
have fome minds ſtrongly bigotted to their 
opinions, who have, perhaps, formed a 
notion, that theſe fciences are no Mays ał- 
tainable without a long courſe of ſtudy, 
Mathematical learning, ant cloſe appll- 
cation ; by theſe wrong ideas numbers may 
be intimidated and unfortunately deprived 
of thoſe uſeful and rational refinements'; 
have, therefore, endeavoured to 
convey three things through my writmgy, 
viz. Truth, eaſe, and encouragement. In a 
word, the greateſt difficulty I know of, 
in the ſciences, is the abſtruſe, Riff, un. 
intelligible, myſterious method, in which 
they are generally taught, where an empty 
parade of hard words is uſed and inforced 
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1 plain; yet cleynittr and 
uſeful knowledge. The great - \ Locks 
ſeems ſenſible of this error, and mentions 
it in the preface to his Human Under- 
Randing ; where he fays, « K nowledge 


* had certainly been much more advanced 
in the world, if. the endeavours of in- 
*,gemous and induſtrious men had not 


deen cumbered with the learned, but 
* frivolous uſe of uncouth, alfected, or 


© unintelligible terms, introduced into 


the ſciences, and there made an art of, 
to that degree, that Philoſophy, which 


*.is nothing but the true knowledge of 
things, was thought unfit or incapable 


to be brought into well-bred company 


and polite converſation, and this from 


ijnſignificant forms of ſpeech and abuſe 


©* of language, which have ſo long paſſed. 


for themyſteriesof ſcience, and hard miſ- 


applied words, with little or no mean- 
ing, have, by preſcription, ſuch right to 
* be-miſtaken for deep learning and height 
ol 4449 29 hd but it will not be eaſy 
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to perſuade either thoſe that ſpeak or 
« thoſe that hear them, that they are the 
© covert of ignorance, and hindrance of 
true knowledge. But to the Subject: 

A Mar, as I before obſerved, is a re- 
preſentation of ſome part of the ſurface, of 
the Earth, delineated upon a plane, and 
is both uſeful and entertaining; by the 
Uſe of Maps, we can ſet by our fire; ſide, 
and view all the world before us; can 
meaſure the exact diſtances of all the dif- 
ferent parts oſ the world from each other; 
can diſcover what parts thoſe people in- 
habit who live under the equinoctial line, 
vulgarly called, under the line, and hke- 
wiſe whether the clunates are hot or 
cold. 

In „ 
quired; the firſt is, to ſhew the longitude 
and latitude of places; this all Maps in 
general, which are laid down from tables 
of longitade and latitude, perform. The 
ſecond requiſite is to exhibit the ſhape of 
countries, the ſame as they really are, and 

the 
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che extent of them in the fame propor: 
tion. The third is, that the bearings and 
diſtances of places from one another be 
truly ſhewn. | 
| There re a Maps. of pact of 'the 
world, as the four quarters, Europe, Afea; 
Africa, and Amerita ; theſe have the de- 
grees of latitude on the eaſt and weſt 
fides, and of longitude on the nortir and 
fouth, and more particularly expreſſed in 
the Map, by what is called: eurved, that is 
| beriding lines. 

In alt Maps, the upper part is the 
north, the lower ſouth, the right hand 
eaſt, the left hand weſt; and to form a 
proper judgment of the ſituation of places 
on the Map, you ſhould turn the north 
part of the Map to the Nortli, by which 
means you have a more clear idea of the 
bearings of different places. — Thoſe 
Ladies, who are inclined to have a perfect 
Ecole of Maps wilt find the agrerable 
Amuſement they afford, and their utility 


will amply requite chem, for the few 
hours 


hours expended in making themſelves 
miſtreſſes of this entertaining ſcience, 
in the perfection of which I have never 


yet exceeded ſix hours. 
The next entertaining Amuſement 


which I would recommend, is 


ASTRONOMY. 
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ASTRONOMY. I 
| 1 no offepring of the earth, th 
To us has Zaced's lofty Tadder giv'n, ti 


Reſting it's foot on earth, it's head in heav'n; * 
O ſeize, with ardour feize, the golden prize, 


And claim thy near acquaintance with the ſkies, a 

| | I 

OME ladies perhaps may here be dif- as 
pleaſed and aſk what I mean, whether ha 

I am defirous of making aftronomers ri. 
philofophers, and pedants of them. Ina 
anſwer, by no means! my intentions are MW m 
only to mention ſuch ſciences as are ratio- gr. 
nal and improving in themfelves, and will ¶ th, 
afford a moſt noble and ſpacious field for pr 
ſpeculation and refined contemplations, ¶ mia 
to amuſe thoſe looſer moments when the | 
mind may want employ, or a diverſion Ml 
from a too great exceſs of thoſe dilſli- ¶ tea 
pating pleaſures. which in time bring on Bl ta 
a total imbecility of both body and mind. ma 
The reverſe is the effect of thoſe enlight- ¶ ane 
ening rational amuſements they never ¶ vo 


impair 
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impair the body with exceſs, either in 
luxury or fatigue, but greatly tend to 
ſtrengthen the mind and extend the facul- 
ties; nor do I recommend them any other 
than as amuſement and diverſion, when 
time and opportunity permit. I do not 
mean for the ladies to enter into the 
more abſtruſe part of this ſcience, but 
only to acquire ſuch a knowledge of it 
as to give them an idea of the wonderful 
harmony and grandeur which ſo luxu- 
riantly abound in the great ſyſtem of 
nature, that they may form ſome judg- 
ment of the ſtapendous work, and with 
gratitude admire and adore the great Au- 
ther; for, as Dr. Young beautifully ex 
preſſes it, An undevout Aftronomer is is 
mad, 

ASTRONOMY is a moſt engaging, in- 
ſtruftive, and curious ſcience, which 
teaches the motions, fituation, and 'di- 
ſtances of the Heavenly bodies ; by it we 
may walk through the air and ether, 
and converſe familiarly with the moſt 
wonderful parts of the -creation; in all 

, '""_ 
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ages and countries where - politeneſs and 
learning has prevailed, this ſcience has 
been looked upon as one of the moſt con. 
ſiderable branches, and indeed it yields 
an inexhauſtible fund of moſt rational 
amuſement. It inſtructs us how the great 
Archite of the creation divided the war- 
ing elements, and out of Chaos, formed 
by his plaſtic mandate, the unmeaſure- 
able frame of this ſtupendous univerſe. 
Next, how that refulgent ſource of light 
and heat, the Sun, u through the blue 
ſerene of Heaven, and being fixed im- 
moveable in the centre of all, drew round 
his glorious orb thoſe inferior globes, 
whoſe certain and unerring courſes in 
unchangeable periods of time, form that 
beautiful ætherial harmony impercepti- 
ble to all beings, but the inhabitants of 
Heaven. Next to obſerve the oblique 
poſition of this eur Earth in its annual 
progreſs round that great fountain of 
bght the Sun, which divine motion cauſes Hi 
the delightful revolution of the ſeaſons, Wie: 


with the ſoft deſcending rains and genial Of 
warmth 
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warmth of ſpring, opening the fruitfub 
earth, calling forth the infant buds and 
afterwards unfolding all the vegetable 

pride of flowers and bloſſoms to receive 
de more perpendicular rays of heat from 


that glorious orb;* in Summer ripening 
the rifing harveſt, then Autumn glorying 
in the regal hue of its purple vintage — 
laſtly, when that great luminary inclines 
to the Southern Pole, bringing on ſterile 
Winter, as uſeful to mortals as the other 
teaming ſeaſons, by affording its cold 
embrace, tho requifite reſt, to the ſleep- 
ing vegetables. During that interval, in 
which the benevolent impartial Sun gives 


Along the Skies the Sun obliquely rolls, 
Forſakes by turns, and viſits both the poles; 
Different his track, but conſtant his career, 
Divides the time; and meafures out the year; 
To climes returns, where freezing Winter reigns, 
Unbinds the gleeb, and fructiſies the plains; 
The crackling ice diſſolves, the rivers flow, 
Vines crown the mountain, tops, and. corn the 
vales below : 
His fires the gentle flames of life ſuſtain, 
Hence men and beaſt, th" innumerable train, 
Of vegetables thrive, hence ſpring the powers, 
Which breath in animals and bloom in flowers. 


a new 
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a ner ſummer to our Antipodes, our 
vegetables gain freſh vigor to renew their 
ſpring, and to give ſuſtenance to all ani- 
mals in the 6 till one 0G 
be no more. 
This polite ſcience has not only em- 
ployed the pens of the moſt eminent 
poets of the moſt elevated genius, but 
bas alſo been cultivated by the greateſt 
princes, the ableſt ſtateſmen, and the 
wiſeſt philoſophers; it is one of the no- 
bleſt branches of natural philoſophy 
whether we conſider the dignity of the 
ſubject v, the certainty which we are 
, | able 


The great diſcoveries lately made in aſtrono- 
my, furniſh mankind with much nobler notions of 
God : and we muſt allow that natural philoſo- 
phers have ſublimer thoughts of the Divine Being 
than the vulgar. Before the new diſcoveries made 
in aſtronomy, we looked upon our Earth as a large 
part of the univerſe ; and of ſo great conſequence, 
that all the Planets, the Sun, and the Stars were 
made for its fake, and ſerved as Satellites to it. 


riety, 
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able to arrive at in many parts of it, or 
its uſefulneſs in civil life ; in this delight- 

=p htc: * 


They held that the Earth was the only inhabited 
Globe; and that it ſtood perpetually fill, whilſt 
the whole Fümament, with all the Stars, turned 
round it every twenty-four hours; partly to light 
its inhabitants, and partly for ornament and va- 
riety. Such grovelling thoughts of the World, 
even aſtronomers formerly entertained ! As for 
the common people, they looked upon the Stars 
to be little white circles, like thoſe ſometimes 
painted upon ceilings ; and thought they moved 
round our Earth, which they took, at leaſt, to be 
one half of the Creation : for they divided all 
things into two portions, ſo as under the name of 
Heaven and Earth to comprehend the univerſe. 
The opinion they had of the Earth's great conſe- 
quence, made them believe that the Sun, Moon, 
and Planets, gave notice, by Eclipſes and other 
ſigns, what was to happen upon the Earth; and 
that Comets appeared, to foretell ſome great miſ- 
fortune; as that a prince was to die, a town. to 
be taken, or a battle to be fought, &c. But in our 
times, by means of teleſcopes, and other mathe- 
matical inftruments, we have acquired different 
and new light in this ſcience; ſo that the 
whole body of the Earth appears to us no bigeer 

than 
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ful ſtudy our thoughts are more particu- 
larly employed about thoſe great bodies 
which compoſe the viſible ſyſtem of the 


than a grain of ſand, in compariſon of the uni- 
verſe 'The Earth and all the other Planets, 
revolve about the Sun, which is millions of times 
bigger than the Earth. The whole ſolar ſyſtem is 
but a ſpeck, in compariſon of that infinitely im- 
menſe ſyſtem, the univerſe, Aſtronomers now 
generally agree that the Sun is only the neareſt 
fixed Star to us, and that every one of the fixed 
Stars is a Sun, which may have Planets revolving 
about it; whence there may be as many ſyſtems 
of worlds as there are fingle fixed Stars. If we 


cConſider what an immenſe number of Stars are 
viſible to the naked eye, and how many thou- 


ſands more may be diſcovered by the Teleſcope, 
then imagine ourſelves, from the Milky Way, to 

Ciſcover an infinite number of Stars at a diſtance, 
and at the ſame time reflect that there may be as 
many in the other Hemiſphere : this takes in ſuch 
a ſtretch of extent, ſuch infinite numbers of 
ſyſtems of worlds, ſuch an amazing grandeur of 
creation upon creation, that we may well cry out 
with aſtoniſhment and rapture, © What a ſuper- 
< latively great and incomprehenſible Being muſt 
He be, who has produced and ſupports fuch an 


% infinite ſyſtem !”” 
| World, 
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World, which are in common ſpeech 


comprchended under the appellation of 
the Sun, Moon and Stars: We find the 


magnitude of thoſe to be vaſtly greater 
than is commonly imagined; we are able 
to demonſtrate that very few of them are 
ſo ſmall in bulk as the Earth we live 
upon, and that much the greater part of 
them far exceed it in dimenſions ; that 
the Sun appears fo fmall as he does 
by reaſon of his great diſtance from us, 
whereas in reality he is equal to a million 
of our Earths: We diſcover that there 
are ſeveral other Earths, ſome of them 
much larger than ours, which receive 
light and beat from the Sun, are carried 
round him with prodigious velocity, and 
probably may be inhabited by various 
creatures both rational and irrational; 
we know that the Stars which ſeem to 
be ſo thick ſown in the Firmament are 
at immenſe diſtances from each other as 
well as from us; we have proof to fhew 
that how ſmall ſoever they appear to us, 
they are in reality very large bodies, 


many 
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many of them not inferior to the Sun in 
magnitude, and that there is therefore 
reaſon to believe they may ſerve for the 
like uſes of giving light and heat to the ha- 
bitable Earths with which they are envi. 
roned; how magnificent an idea does 
this give us of the univerſe in compari- 
ſon of what it appears to an ordinary 
ſpectator, who looks upon the Stars only 
as a groupe of glittering ſpangles, fixed 
by way of ornament in the vaulted roof 
of Heaven, or as ſo many little lamps 


lighted up there for no other uſe than to 


ſend a faint glimmering upon the Earth, 
of leſs ſervice to the inhabitants thereof 
than the light with which the Moon alone 
furniſhes them : our pride is apt to make 
us fancy that all things were made for 
our uſe. We have indeed a dominion 
given us over thoſe works of God which 
are within the limits of the Earth and Sea, 
but it reaches no farther : the Pſalmiſt, 
* Pſalm xix. ver. i. The Heavens declare the 


glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his 


handy work. ad. Day unto day uttereth ſpeech, 
and night unto night ſheweth knowledge. 


when 
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when he contemplated the Heavens and 
the luminaries thereof, the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, the handy work of the great 
Creator of all things, which he has diſ- 
poſed and ſet in order in ſo much beauty 
and perfection, was ſo far from thinking 
that all theſe glorious Beings were created 
for the ſervice of man only, that he is 
humbled into an admiration of the great 
condeſcenſion of the author of ſuch won- 
derful works, that he ſhould vouchſafe 
to caſt an eye of regard upon us and 
make us the objects of his favour. 


I ſhall conclude this grand Science 
with Mr. Addiſons Poem. 


1 


The ſpacious Firmament on high, 
With all the blue ætherial Sky, 
And ſpangled Heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied Sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


D II. 
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many of them not inferior to the Sun in 
magnitude, and that there is therefore 
reaſon to believe they may ſerve for the 
like uſes of giving light and heat to the ha- 
bitable Earths with which they are envi. 
roned; how magnificent an idea does 
this give us of the univerſe in compari- 
ſon of what it appears to an ordinary 
ſpectator, who looks upon the Stars only 
as a groupe of glittering ſpangles, fixed 
by way of ornament in the vaulted roof 
of Heaven, or as ſo many little lamps 
lighted up there for no other uſe than to 
ſend a faint glimmering upon the Earth, 
of leſs ſervice to the inhabitants thereof 
than the light with which the Moon alone 
furniſhes them : our pride is apt to make 
us fancy that all things were mide for 
our uſe. We have indeed a dominion 
given us over thoſe works of God which 
are within the limits of the Earth and Sea, 
but it reaches no farther : the *Pſalmiſt; 

* Pſalm xix. ver, i. The Heavens declare the 


glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his 


bandy work. 2d. Day unto day uttereth ſpeech, 
and night unto night ſheweth knowledge. 


when 
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when he contemplated the Heavens and 
the luminaries thereof, the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, the handy work of the great 
Creator of all things, which he has diſ- 
poſed and ſet in order in ſo much beauty 
and perfection, was ſo far from thinking 
that all theſe glorious Beings were created 
for the ſervice of man only, that he is 
humbled into an admiration of the great 
condeſcenſion of the author of ſuch won- 
derful works, that he ſhould vouchſafe 
to caſt an eye of regard upon us and 
make us the objects of his favour, 


I ſhall conclude this grand Science 
with Mr. Addiſon's Poem. 


4 


The ſpacious Firmament on high, 
With all the blue ztherial Sky, 
And ſpangled Heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th? unwearied Sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land 

The work of an Almighty hand, 
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1. 
Soon as the ev ning ſhades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 


And nightly to the liſt'ning Earth 


Repeats the ſtory of her birth: N 
Whilſt all the Stars that round ts burn, 
And all the Planets in their turn, e 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


III. 
What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round the dark Terreſtrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant Orbs be found? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 


For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
««« The Hand that made us is Divine.” 


READING. 
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—— By want of Knowledge fir'd, 

To Nature's lore I late aſpir'd, 

By ſlow degrees enlighten'd grew, 

Her volume op'ning to my view; 

To the weak mind is Anowledge giv'n, 
Knowledge, that wings the ſoul to heav'n, 


RANK this amongſt the elegant and 

rational Amuſements; for there are 
but few things which can afford us greater 
pleaſure or improvement, eſpecially if 
we peruſe the ſuperior works of our 
fineſt Authors, ſuch as Lord Lytileton, Dr. 
Young, Dr. Goldſmith, Pope, Swift, Addiſon; 
and of the Ancients, Homer, Virgil, Fuve- 
nal, Taſſo, &c. I believe, there are many 
Ladies who neglect this refined Amuſe- 
ment, for want of proper, entertaining, 
and ſenſible Subjekts :— The Preſs iſſuing 
forth daily ſuch ſwarms of inſipid Novels, 
deſtitute of ſentiment, language, or moral, 
which ſerve more as a reproach upon our 
taſte than an improvement to our minds. 


I might here expatiate upon the evil ten- 
D 2 dency 
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dency of the looſer kind of N ovels, but 
this I ſhall decline, as, I think, they carry 


a kind of protection along with them, in 
being ſo exceedingly contemptible, that no 


perſons of common delicacy would ſacri- 


fice their more valuable time upon ſuch 
barren, wretched performances. In fact, 
I am loath to be perſuaded, that Stupidity 
and Vice in ſuch a low dirty garb will be 
received, while Virtue and Sentiment 
court us in the more pure dreſs'of Beauty, 
Refinement, and Innocence. — I am ſorry 
to obſerve, that the beauty and powers of 
ſeveral of our moſt elegant and polite 
Writers are frequently obſcured, if not 
totally loſt, by the impropriety of reading 
them. — [I ſhall not enter into a Diſſerta- 
tion on the method of Reading, but hope 
it will ſuffice to recommend diligent atten- 
tion to the ſenſe, weight, and propriety 
of every ſentence, and of every emphatical 
word 1 in it; this will not only be an ad- 
vantage to yourſelf, but a double one to 
your hearers, as it will give them time to 
do the ſame, and excite their attention, 
when they lee your's is fixed. — A ſolemn 

pauſe 
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pauſe after a weighty thought is beautiful 
and ſtriking; a well timed ſtop gives as 
much grace to Speech as it does to Muſic ; 
by this means the ideas will appear to come 
from the heart, and thus they will not fail 
to rivet the attention and excite the affec- 
tions of thoſe who hear us. But, as I before 
obſerved, I believe, this improving and very 
entertaining Amuſement is frequently neg- 
lected for want of proper, judicious, 
and well-choſen ſubjects; — we have un- 
doubtedly as noble a collection of ſenſible, 
elegant Writers in England as in any part 
of the univerſe, but it is not the immediate 


province of the Ladies to ſearch through 


voluminous libraries, or to ſelect thoſe 
finer Authors; I have, therefore, wondered 
that ſome Gentlemen of liberal education 
and refined taſte have not been ſu thiciently 
polite to preſent the Ladies with a cata- 
logue of ſuch valuable Authors, as are 
moſt eminently calculated to form an ele- 


gait library for the uſe of a Lady; as no- 


thing of this kind to my knowledge is ex- 
tant, I have, therefore, taken the liberty 


of recommending ſome of thoſe Authors, 


DS: which 
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which in my ſmall compaſs of Reading 
have afforded me the greateſt pleaſure and 
improvement, and flatter myſelf that moſt 
of them would do honour to the libraries 
of the politeſt Ladies in the kingdom. 
To render this catalogue as convenient as 
poſſible, F have endeavoured to divide 
them under their ſeveral diftin& branches 
of Literature, ſuch as Divinity, Hiltory, 
Poetry, &c. In this Performance, I hepe 
not to merit the imputation of arrogance 
or vanity, by impoſing a library upon the 
Ladies without any other recommenda- 
tion or ſanction than my own approbation: 
To avoid this cenfure, I have ſelected, as 
far as I was able, the moſt candid ſpeci- 
mens from ſeveral of them, that the 
Ladies may judge for themſelves, and 
ſhould have ſelected more; but it would 
have too much exceeded the intended 
compals -of this Work,.for which reaſon, 
J hope not be deemed partial, in being 


' dilent upon the ſeveral Authors, that, per- 


haps, have equal merit with thoſe I have 
given ſpecimens of: In ſhort, if I have 
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inſerted one indifferent Author, (which i 18» 
far from my intention), I truſt it will be 
imputed to the weakneſs. of my judg - 
ment, or to ſome fault in my taſte; but 
from a hope that I am writing to ſenſible 
Readers, I take encouragement, as they 
can rectify my errors; and generally thoſe 
who have judgment to correct have gene» 
rolity to forgive. We cannot form an- 
elegant or rational Library without the- 
aſſiſtance of ſome. ſenſible, learned, and- 
religious Authors; I ſhall, therefore, be- 
gin with 


D. LVINI IT V. 


The religious Authors which I'would: 
recommend are, 


SEED Kernen 


Theſe Sermons were preached at the 
Lady Moyers Lectures at St. Paul's — they 
are very ſenſible and florid, abounding 
with all the flowers of Rhetoric; the 
Texts are well choſen and as well ex- 

1 plained; 
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plained; for a ſpecimen I ſhall ſelect no 


particular part, but inſert the firſt paſſage 


that preſents itſelf, which I find the 45th 


page of the ſecond Vol. where the au- 
thor-· is ſpeaking of the Benefit of Afflic- 


tions, and fays, © Sickneſs, pain and 


trouble, the moſt effectual and perſuaſive 
teachers, will make a man feel what he 
is, a poor helpleſs creature; recollect 


what he has been, and look forward to 


what he ſhall be to all Eternity, 


Little do they think, who are inured 
to eaſe and delicacy, whoſe affluence em- 


powers them to do good, how many 


thouſands are wearing out life in a fad 
variety of pain ; or are dying perhaps of 
poverty and a broken heart; at the ſame 


inſtant that they are expending their time 
and fortune in a round of folly, ſin and 
vanity, unconſcious of each liberal, each 
tender ſentiment. 


But Adverſity quickens our compaſ- 


ſion, corrects that levity, which is the 
inlet to Vice; and begets a fixed thought- 
fulneſs and 3 b the ſoil which 

; Virtue 
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Virtue loves: It takes off our inſenſi- 
bility, breaks the fierceneſs of our nature, 
and ſoftens us into humanity. For when 
our hearts are like melting wax, they are 
moſt ductile, tender, and ſuſceptive of 
human impreſſions. We are acquainted 
with Grief; and by feeling miſery and 
pain, we learn to have a fellow-feeling 
for the calamities of our fellow-crea- 
tures. | : 

But, while we are in the body, we 
mult more or leſs ſtruggle with difficul- 
ties, and combat with temptations. While 
we live, we muſt perſevere, without flack- 
ening our induſtry, to fight this good 
fight: When we die, we have gained the 
deciſive Victory; and when we come 
before the Throne of Grace, we ſhall 
receive a glorious triumph; a triumph 
indeed, where inſtead of the ſenſelefs 
noiſe of an undiſtinguiſhed and undiſ- 
tinguiſhing populace, a numerous choir 
of ennobled ſpirits ſhall hail with joyful 
acclamations their happy fellow-ſervant : 
while, to crown all, the great Judge pro- 
D 5 nounces 
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nounces the bleſſed ſentence ; Well done, 


thou good and faithful Serumt ! Enter thou 


into the joy of thy Lord.“ 
Yor1cx's Sermons, 


In fox Volumes: 


Theſe ſermons were written by Laws 
rence Sterne, A. M. Prebendary of Tori, 
and Author of that Satyrical Burleſque 
piece called, Tiſtram Slandy, in which 
the ſtory of Le Fevre is a ſufficient proof 
of this Author's great power in the pa- 
thetic — his Sermons are humane, be- 
nevolent, and affecting; the language 
nervous, ſenſible, and honeft — they are 
conciſe, and an air of ſentimental ele- 
gance is conſpicuous throughout the 
whole. In a word, it is a collection of 
pleaſing, animated morality — for a ſpe- 
cimen of the Author's ſtile pleaſe to ac- 
cept the following from Vol. I. Page co. 
where he is ſpeaking from the text m 
Rom. xiv. ver. 7. For none of us liveth to 


f kimfe — in which he moſt affectingly 
proves 
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proves that we cannot live to or for 
ourfelves, but ſhews how much we are 
dependant upon our great Creator: 


and then fuppoſes a © ſuſceptible mind 


would form the following foliloquy. - 
* That there is a God who made me, to - 
whoſe gift I owe all the powers and 
faculties of my foul, to whoſe providence - 
I owe all the bleſſings: of my life, and 
by whoſe permiſſien it is that I exerciſe 


and enjoy them; that I am placed in 


this world as a creature of but a day, 
haſtening to the place from whence 1 


ſhall not return — That I am account 


able for my conduct and behaviour to 
this great and wiſeſt of Beings, before 
whoſe Judgment- -ſeat I muſt finally ap-- 
pear, and receive the things done in my 
body, — whether they are e good, or 'whe-- 
N they are bad. 

Can any one doubt but the moſt in- 
conſiderate of men ſometimes fit down + 
coolly, and make ſome ſuch plain reflec- - 
tions as theſe upon their ſtate and con · 
dition ? — or, that after they have made 

„ them, 
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them, can one imagine, they loſe all ef- 
fe? — As little appearance as there is 
of religion in the world, there is a great 
deal of its influence felt, in its affairs — 
nor can one ſo root out the principles of 
it, but like nature they will return again, 
and give checks and interruptions to 
guilty purſuits. There are ſeaſons, when 
the thoughts of a juſt God overlooking, 
and the terror of an after-reckoning has 
made the moſt determined tremble, and 


ſtop ſhort in the execution of a wicked 


purpoſe; and if we conceive that the 
worlt of men lay ſome reſtraints upon 
themſelves from-the weight of this prin- 
ciple, what ſhall we think of the good 
and virtuous part of the world, who 
live under the perpetual influence of it, 
— who ſacrifice. their appetites and paſ- 
ſions from a conſcience of their duty to 
God, and conſider him as the object to 
whom they have dedicated their ſervice, 
and make that the firſt principle, and 
ultimate end of all their actions? — How 
many real and unaffected inſtances there 


are 
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are in this world, of men thus governed, 
will not ſo much concern us to enquire, 
as to take care that we are of the num- 
ber: which may God grant, &c., Amen.” 

It would be taking up too much of 
the Reader's time to enumerate all the 
valuable works of the more ſenſible and 
learned Divines, amongſt whom, Tillotſon, 
Sherlock, Barrow, South, and Langhorne 
are juſtly held in high eſtimation ; they 
are written with a remarkable purity of 
ſtile, dictated by Piety and Moderation, 
and ſuſtained by arguments drawn from 
ſtores of ſenſe and erudition. 


. 


Good and elegant Poetry, is a cefined, 
animating, and muſical kind of Eloquence; 
it conveys to our feelings all the ſoft per · 
ſuafive powers of numbers and harmony, 
and is a mixture of Painting, Muſic, and 
Eloquence. - — As Eloquence, it ſpeaks, | 
proves, and relates — As Muſic, a fine 


Poem is a harmony to the ſoul — As 
Painting, 
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Painting, it draws out objełts and lays on 
colours, it expreſſes every beauty in na- 
ture, and ſeems to impreſs more ſtrongly 
on the mind than any other kind of 
Writing. — The Ancients held Poetry in 


the greateſt eſteem and veneration ; they 


termed it Philoſophy: And what were 
the Songs of Linus, Orpheus, Olympus, and 


that ditty of 7opa's, fung to his harp, at 
Dido's banquet, but natural and moral 


Philofophy ſweetened with the pleaſantry 
of numbers, that rudeneſs and barbariſm 
might the better digeſt the leſſons of civi- 
lity ? — The deſign of Poetry is to excite 
the Paſſions, and to give us a perfect and 
fubſtantial pleaſure ; it ought not to ſtir 
up any Paſſion but thoſe it is of conſe- 
quence to keep i in motion, and never ſuch 
as are contrary to Wiſdom and Virtue ; 


deteſtation of wickedneſs, which is at- 


tended by ſhame, fear, and repentance ; 
compaſſion. for the unhappy, which has 
almoſt as extended an utility as Huma- 
nity itſelf; admiration of great examples 


which leaves in the heart a ſpur to virtue ; 
theſe 
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theſe are the Paſſions which Poetry ought 
to treat of, for it was never deſigned that 
Poetry ſhould ſtir up evil in bad hearts, 
but to be the moſt exquiſite delight for 


virtuous ſouls. Virtue placed in certain 


lights will always be an affecting object; 
at the bottom of the moſt corrupted hearts 
there 1s always a voice that ſpeaks for 
Virtue, and which the good always 
hearken to with the more pleaſure, as by 
it they diſcover a proof of their own per- 
fections. N 

The Poems that I would recommend 
for a Lady's library are 

Mr. DopsLzv's Collection, 6 vol. 

The ſtile is beautiful, the Poetry elegant 
and eaſy, the ſubjects judiciouſly choſen ; 
and in a word, a ſenſible mind cannot 
fail of being moſt agreeably entertained 
by this valuable Colle dion: As a ſpeci- 
men of the taſte and judgment of the 
Author in ſelecting, I have inſerted the 
following. 


To 
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To the Right Honourable the 
Eaxt of WARWICK, G. 
On the Death of Mr. ADDISON. 
By Mr. TICKET. 


Is, dumb too long, the drooping Muſe hath 
ſtay'd, 

And left her debt to Addiſon unpaid 

Blame not her lence, Warwick, but bemoan, 

And judge, oh judge my boſom by your own. 

What mourner ever felt poetic fires } - 

Slow comes the verſe that real woe inſpires ; 

Grief unaffected ſuits but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 8. 
Can I forget the diſmal night that gave 

My ſoul's beſt part for- ever to the grave! 

How ſilent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the manſions of the dead, 


Thro' breathing ſtatues, then unheeded ings, 


Thro' rows of warriors, and thro' walks of 
kings! | 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire; 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir ; 
Tbe duties by the lawn-robe'd prelate pay'd ; 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! [ 
While ſpeechleſs o'er thy cloſing grave we bend, 
Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend, 
Oh 


is 
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Oh gone for ever, take this long adieu; 
And ſleep in peace, next thy lov'd Montagu! 

To ſtrew freſh laurels let the taſk be mine, 

A frequent pilgrim at thy ſacred ſhrine ; 

Mine with true fighs thy abſence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ſtone. 

If e'er from me thy lov'd memorial part, 

May ſhame afflict this alienated heart; 

Of chee forgetful if I form a ſong, 

My Ilyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue, 
My grief be doubled, from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment unchaſtis'd by thee. 

Oft let me range the gloomy iſles alone, 
(Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown) 
Along the walls where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 
What worthies form the hallow'd mould below : 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire heldz 
In arms who triumph'd ; or in arts excell'd ; 
Chiefs, grac'd with ſcars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots, who for ſacred freedom ſtood ; 
Juſt men, by wham impartial laws are given; 
And ſaints, who taught and led the way to 

heav n. | 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt ; 


Nor &er was to the bowers of bliſs convey'd 


A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. 
In 
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In what new region, to the juſt afſign'd, ' q 
What new employments pleaſe th* unbodyd 
mind? 
A winged virtue, through th' etheria ky, 
From world to world umweary d does he fly, 
Or curious trace the long laborious maze 


Of heav'n's decrees, where wond' ring _ 


| gaze? 

Does he delight to hear 8 tell 
How Michael battled, and the dragon fell ?: 
Or, mix'd with milder cherubim, to glow: 
In hymns of love, not ill eſſay d below? 

Or doſt thou warn poor mortals leſt behind 
A taſk well ſuited to thy gentle mind? 

Oh, if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend * 
When age miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 


When pain diftreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 


In ſilent whiſp'rings purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; 
Lead thro' the paths thy virtue trod before, 


Till bliſs ſhall join, nor death can part us mote, 
That awful form (which, ſo the heav'ns decrees. 


Maſt fill be lov'd, and ftill deptor'd by me) 
In nightly viſions ſeldom fails to-rife, | 
Or row'd by fancy, meet my waking eyes. 
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I buſinefs calls, or crowded courts invite, 
Th' unblemiſh'd ſtateſman ſerms to ſtrike my 
ſight; 
If in the ſtage I ſeek to ſooth my eare, 
I meet his ſoul which breathes in Cato there; 
If penſive to the rural ſhades I rove, * * 
His ſhape o ertakes me in the lonely grove: 
T was there of juſt and good he reaſon'd ſtrong, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or . ſome ſerious 
ſong 
There patient ſnow d us as wiſe courſe toſteer, 
A candid cenſor and a friend ſincere; | 
There taught us how to live; and (oh ! too high. 
The price for knowledge) taught us how to die. 
Thou hill, whoſe brow the antique ſtructures 
Rear'd by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race, 
Why, once ſo lov'd, when - e er thy bow" x. 
*  _appealss 
O'er my dim eye-balls glance the ſudden tears! 
How ſweet were once thy proſpects freſn and fair, 
Thy ſloping walks and unpolluted air! 
How ſweet the gloonis beneath the aged trees, 
Thy noon- tide ſhadow, and the evening breeze! 
His image thy forſaken bowers reſtore ; 
Thy walks and airy proſpects charm no more; 
No niore the ſummer in thy glooms allay'd, 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon day ſhade. 
From 
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From other ills, however ſortune frown' d, 
Some refuge in the Muſe's art I found; 
Reluctant now I touch the trembling ſteing, 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to ſingß; 
And theſe fad accents murmur d o'er his urn, 
Betray that, abſence they attempt to mourn. 
Oh! muſt I then (now freſh my boſom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds) 
The verſe, begun to one loſt friend prolong, 
And weep a ſecond in th' unfiniſh'd ſong ! 
Theſe words divine, n on his death- 
bed laid, | 
To thee, O Craggs, th* expiring * convey d, 
Great, but ill-omen'd monument of fame, 
Nor he ſurviy d to give, nor thou to claim. 
Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 
And cloſe to his, how ſoon ! thy coffin lies, 
Bleſt pair ! whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 
In future tongues : each other's boaſt ! farewel. 
Farewel! whom join'd in "ny in friendſhip 
try'd, 8 
No chance could ſever, nor the grave divide, 


CONTENTMENT. 


By the Rev. Mr. DUCK. 


F Arewel aſpiring thoughts, no more 


My (ou! ſhall leave the peaceful ſhore, 
To fail Ambition's main; 


Falla- 
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Fallacious as a harlot's kiſs, - 
You promiſe me uncertain bliſs, 
And give me certain pain, 


A beauteous proſpect firſt you ſhew, ' 

Which cre ſurvey'd you paint anew, 
And paint it wond'rous pleaſant: . 

This in a third is quickly loſt: 

Thus future good we covet moſt, 
But ne'er enjoy the preſent. 


Deluded on from ſcene to ſcene, + 
We never end, but ſtill begin, 

By flatt'ring Hope betray'd ; 
I'm weary of the painful chace, 
Let others run this endleſs race 
To catch a flying ſhade. 


Let others boaſt their uſeleſs wealth; 
Have I not honeſty and health? 
Which riches cannot give: 
Let others to preferment ſoar, 
And, changing liberty for pow'r, 
In golden ſhackles live. 


*Tis time, at length, I ſhould be wiſe, 


_ 'Tis time to ſeek ſubſtantial joys ; 
Joys out of Fortune's pow'r: 
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| Wealth, honours, dignities, and fame, 


Are toys the blind capricious dame 
Takes from us ev ry hurt. 


Come, conſcious Virtue, fill my breaſt, ai 
a 
re: 


And bring Content, thy daughter, dreſs d 
In ever- ſmiling charms : 
Leet ſacred Friendſhip too attend; 
A frendſhip worthy of my friend, fol 
Such as my Los warms. f 2 


With theſe Pl in my boſom make 

A bulwark Fortune cannot ſhaxe, 
Tho? all her ſtorms ariſe; 

Look down and pity gilded ſlaves, 

| Deſpiſe Ambition's giddy knaves, 

And wiſh the Fools were wiſe. 


A Collection of the moft efleemed Pieces of Poetry, 

that have appeared for ſeveral Years. With 
Variety of Originals, ly the late Moſes Men- 
Kc - dez, Eſq- and other Contributors to Dodſley”s 
* Cullectian. To which, this is intended as a 


Supplement, 


This Volume contains many pretty Pieces ; 
and upon the-whole, may paſs for a Supplement 
to the above Collection by Mr, Dodſley. 
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Tuonrs oN Seaſons. 


Theſe Poems are powerful and ſub- 
lime; a kind of dignity of ſentiment is 


diſcoverable throughout the whole. — As 


a ſpecimen to thoſe Ladies who have not 
read theſe valuable Poems, I preſent the 
following, taken from Page 100, being 
a Poem in Praiſe of England. 


Haeey BRTITANNIA! where the Derr 
oF ARTS, 

Inſpiring vigour, LIBER T abroad 

Walks, unconfin'd, even to thy fartheſt cotts, 


And ſeatters plenty with unſparing hand. 


Rich is thy ſoil, and merciful thy clime; 

Thy ftreams unfailingin the Summer's drought ; 
Unmatch'd thy guardian-oaks,; thy valleys float 
With golden waves: and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberleſs: while, roving round their ſides, 


Bellow the blackening herds in luſty droves. 


Beneath, thy meadows glow, and riſe unquell'd 
Againſt the mower's ſcythe. On every hand 
Thy villas ſhine, Thy country teems with 


wealth ; 
And 
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And property aſſures it to the ſwain, 
Pleas'd, and unwearied, in his-guarded toil, 
Full are thy cities with the ſons of art; 
And trade and joy, in every buſy ſtreet, 
Mingling are heard: even Drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews. 
The palace-ſtone, looks gay. Thycrouded ports, 
Where riſing maſts an endleſs proſpect yield, 
With labour burn, and echo to the ſhouts 
Of hurried ſailor, as he hearty waves 
His laſt adieu, and looſening every ſheet, 
Reſigns the ſpreading veſſel to the wind. 

Bold, firm, and graceful, are ** generous 

youth, 

By hardſhip ſinew'd, and by 3 brd, 
Scattering the nations where they go; and firſt 
Or on the liſted plain, or ſtormy ſeas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plans 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful ſires preſide; 
In genius, and ſubſtantial learning, high; 
For every virtue, every worth, renown'd; 
Sincere, plain-hearted, hoſpitable, Kind; 
Yet like the muſtering thunder when provok'd, 
The dread of tyrants, and the ſole reſource 
Of thoſe that under grim oppreflion groan. 

Iſland of bliſs ! amid the ſubject ſeas; 
That thunder round thy rocky coaſts, ſet up, 


At once the wonder, terror, and delight, 
Of 


in t 
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Of diſtant actions: ; whoſe remoteſt D 
Can ſoon be ſhaken by thy naval arm; 

Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all aſſaults 
Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs tbe loud ſea- wave. 
O thou! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale - 
Of empire riſes, or alternate fall, 

Send forth the ſaving Vir Tues round the land, 
In bright patrol.: white Peace, and ſocial Love; 
The tender-looking Charity, intent 

On gentle deeds, and ſhedding tears thro'ſmites 
Undaunted Truth, and Dignity of mind; 


Courage compos'd, and keen; ſound Temperance, 


Healthful in heart and look ; clear Chaſtity, 
With bluſhes reddening as ſhe moves along, 


Diſordered at the deep regard ſhe draws ; 
Reugh Induſtry ; Activity untir'd, 

With copious Jife inform'd, and all awake: 
While in the radiant front, ſuperior ſhines 


That firſt patern.} virtue, Public Zeal; - 
Who throws o'er all an equal wide — 
And, ever muſing on the common weal,_ 
Still labours glorious with ſome great d- Gen. 


Mys CARTERS Poems 


Such an elegant, pleaſing ſoftneſs dwells 
in theſe Poems, that they cannot fail of 
charming the Reader : T be Lady who 

oe 1e 
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| wrote them ſeems to poſſeſs a ſenũible be. 
novolent turn of mind, which is. very con- 
ſpicuous i in the followin ing ſpecimens. 


To wee Mifs Re CaRTEx. 
p 4 | 


7 HE imidnioht ion ſerdtiy ſmiles 
O'er nature's ſoft repoſe, 

No lowring cloud obſcures the ſkies, 
Nor ruffling tempeſt blows, 

Now every paſſion ſinks to reſt, 
The throbbing heart lies ſtill, 

And varying ſchemes of life no more 
Diſtract the labouring will. 

t. 

In ſilence huſh'd, to reaſon's voice 
Att ends each mental power; 

Come, dear Amanda, and enjoy 
Reflection s favourite hour. 


W. : 


| | Come while this peaceful ſcene i invites 
| Let's ſearch. this ample round; 

Where ſhall the lovely fleeting form 

1 ; Of Happineſs be found? 

[ Does 


N- 


R. 


Does 
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Does it amidſt the frolic mirth 
Of gay aſſemblies dwell? 


Or hide beneath the folemn:gloom- -_ 


That ſhades the hermit's cell? - 


VI. 

How oft' the laughing brow of joy 
A ſick' ning heart conceals, 
And thro' the cloiſter's deep receſs 

Invading ſorrow ſteals. 


| VII. | 
In vain through beauty, fortune, wit, 
The fugitive we trace ! | 
It dwells not in the faithleſs ſmile 
That brightens Clodio's face. 


VIII. 


Howeꝰ er our varying notions rove, 


All yet agree, in one, 


To place its being in ſome ſtate, 


At diſtance from our own. 


O blind to each indulgent gift 


Of power, ſupremely wiſe, 
Who fancy happineſs in aught 


That Providence denies. ; 
E 2 Vain 


= 


| 
| 
i 
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4 No titl'd name, no envy- te aſing dome, 
No glittering wealth my tutor'd wiſhes crave, 


A cool ſtream murmur and a green tree wave. 
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x. 
Vain is alike the joy we ſeek, 


And vain what we poſſeſs, 
Unlefs harmonious reaſon tunes 


The paſſions into peace. | 
XI, p | 8 
To temp'rate bounds, to few deſires, ? 
Is happineſs conhin'd, | 
Anftdeaf to folly's noiſe, attends - 
The muſic of er. LET - 
. 
O LET me ſtill with ſimple Nature live, Fl 


My low field-flowers on her al:ar lay, 


Enjoy the bleſſings that ſhe meant to give, 
And calmly waſte my inoffenſive day. 


So health and peace be near my humble home, 


Thus glide the penſive moments o' er the vale, WI 


White floating ſhades of duſky night deſcend ; tre 
Nor left untold the moral tender tale, 


Nor unenjoy'd the heart-enlargiog friend. 
| To 
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To love and friendſhip flow the ſocial bowl; 
To attic wit and elegance of mind ; 


To all the native beauties of the ſoul, 
To ſimple charms of truth and ſenſe refin'd. 


Delightful hours] O thus for ever flow, 
Led by fair Fancy round the varied year, 
So ſhall my breaſt with native raptures glow, 
Nor fee] one pang from folly, price, or fear. 


Firm be my heart to Nature and to Truth, 
Nor vainly wander from their dictates ſage; 
Se Joy ſhall triumph on the brows of youth, 
So Hope hal ſmooth tho pan * 


Mr. Hzzxvzy's Conan on the Night, 
done into Blank Verſe, (after the Manner of 
Dr. Young), by T. Newcomb. | 


Our Author has been careful to imi- 
tate Dr. Young in the harmony of his num- 
bers, and the penſive flow of his verſe : 
Accept the following lines as a ſpecimen, 
where, I think, there is ſomething ex- 


trem ictureſque. . a 
ely p 4 pe Should 
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Should man be vain at this dread midnight hour 
When ſilence reigns, the  heay” n and earth 
would join | 

To chide his levity——this awful gloonr 
Should- lift his ſoul on .contemplation's. wing, 
Sedate and ſolemn as the cloſing day ;; 
Howeler his ſocial hours each eve are cheat d 
With harmleſs pleaſures let each night nen 5 
In her dark ſable habit toll the bell 
That wakes reflection; ſcrious thoughtsinſpirce, 
Say, can the ſoul; uhich hovers· Oder tile tomb 
Each dreadful moment; chooſe a part more wilt, 
From the gay round of folly, to reflect 
Onlife's ſhort date, its nearneſs to the 1 1 
How foon eternity begins, how vaſt 

The debt ſſie has to cancel, ere her peace 

Is ſign'd in heay*n; which mercy . 
Her guile how e e how FARE her 


- Theſs\ Fables are -poetical; moral, and 
deſcriptive ; of which the two: following 


The 


are a ſpecimen. 


r 1 
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The PanarANy the Son, and the Ctovp,, 


Is there a Bard whom. genius. fires,” 
Whole ey ry thought the Godinſpires ?- 
When Envy reads the nervous lines, 

Her biſkog ſnakes wich venam. ſwell s 
She calls her venal train from hells 

The ſervile fiends het nad obe, 

And all Cur/'s authors are in pay. 

Fame calls up calumny and ſpite. 
Thus fre , bn . 


As proſtrate. to, the God of r 
With heart devout a Perſian lay, 
His invocation thus begun. . 

Parent of light, all- ſeeing Sun, 
Prolific beam, whoſe rayzdigenſe,.. 5 
The various gifts of prayidence,  _ 
Accept our praiſe, our daily prayet, 
Smile on our fields, and bleſs the year, 

A Cloud, who mock'd, his grateful, tongue, 
The day with ſudden darkneſs hung; 
With pride arid envy ſwell'd, aloud 
A voice thus thunder d from the.cloud... | 

Weak is this gawdy. God: of thine, 1 ) 
Whom I . i r gl 
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Shall I nor-yows, nor incenſe know i 


Where praiſe is due, the praiſe, — '-1 
With fervent zeal the Perſian mod, 


Thus the proud calumny reprov'd. 


It was that God, who claims my pray „ 
Who gave thee birth, and rais'd thee aa 


When o'er his beams the veil is thrown, - 
Thy ſubſtance is but plainer ſhown, 
A paſſing gale, a puff of wind * 
Diſpels thy thickeſt troops combin'd. 158 
The gale aroſe; the vapor toſt 
(The ſport of winds) in air was loſt; 
The glorious Orb the day reſines.. 


Thus Envy breaks, thus Merit ſhines. 


The HARE and many FRIENDS, 
F Riendibiy, like Love, is but a name, | | 


Unleſs to one you ſtint the flame, = 
The child, whom many fathers ſhare, 2 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care. 

-*Fis thus in friendſhips ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 


A Hare, who, in a civil way, 
Comply'd with ev'ry thing, like Gay, 
Was known. by all the beftial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plein 


Her 


by, key 


oe? 


hy . bo Þ> 
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Her care, was never to offend, 

And ev'ry creature was her friend. 
As forth ſhe went at early dawn, 

To taſte the dew- beſprinkled lawn, 

Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, 

And from the deep- mouth'd thunder flies 


1 
; , 
— 

12 


She ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for breath; 


She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles to miſlead the hound, 
And meaſures back her mazy round; 


Till fainting in the public way, 


Ha'f-dead with fear, ſhe gaſping lay. 
What tranſport in her boſom grew, 
When firſt the horſe appear'd in/view ! 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, 

And owe my ſafety to a friend. 

You know my feet betray my flight, 

To friendſhip ev'ry burthen's light. 
The horſe reply'd, Poor honeſt Puſs, 

It grieves my heart to fee thee thus. 

Be comforted, relief is near ; 

For all your friends are in the rer. 
She next the ſtately bull implor'd ; 

And thus. reply'd the mighty lord. | 

Since ev'ry beaſt alive can tell, 

That I ſincere y wiſh you well, 

I may, without offence, pretend 


To take the freedom = a friend, 
5 


i 


Los 
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Love calls me hence; 1 
Expects me. near yow bariey<mow:;" ' 
And when a Lady's im the caſes 8} - 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus, might ſeem nbi 
But ſer, the goat is juſt behind. 
The goat remark d her pulſe as high. 
Her languid head, her heavy eye. 
My back, ſays he, may do you ham; 
The ſheep's at hand, and wool is warm. 
The ſheep was feeble, and complain d 
His ſides a load of wool ſuſtain'd : 
Said he was ſlow, confeſs'd his fears; 
For hounds eat ſheep, as well as hares. 
She now the trotting calf addreſs d, 
Jo ſave from death a friend diſtreſs d. 
Slnhall I, ſays he, of tender age, 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler paſs d you b; 
How ſtrong are thoſe! How weak am I! 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe friends of mine may take offence; 
Excuſe me then, You know my heart; 
But deareſt friends, alas! muſt part, 
How ſhall we all lament l Adieu; 
For ſee the hounds are juſt in view. 


The 
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The laſt Fable brings to my memory 
the following, the moral of which is to 

teach us not to "ey too much . 
the promiſe of friend 

„A Lark, Who Waere ine bude 
field, going to ſeek food for her young; 
charged them to obſerve carefully what 
they ſhould ſee or hear, in her abſence, 
and give her an account of it at her re- 
torn, Whilſt ſhe was gone, they over- 
heard the owner' of the $cld order his 
ſon, as the corn was now ripe, to defirs 
their friends to aſhft in reaping the next 
day. This the trembling young ones 
related to their mother, and begge@ her 
to look out for a place, where they 


might be ſeeure. The old Lark was not 


terrified at the account, but bid her little 
brood have patience; ſaying, if the 
owner truſted to his friends only, the 
field would” not be reaped to-morrow. 
The next day ſhe left. them again, with 
the fame charge as before. The owner 
of the field returned, in hopes of reaping, 
but waited the arrival of his friends in 

E 6 vain ; 
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vain; then ſaid to his ſon, I perceive 
dur friends are unwilling to come; go 
therefore to our relations, and pray them 
to aſſiſt us in reaping to-morrow. This 
alſo the frighted young related to their 
mother, who. again bid them be comfort- 
ed; for, ſays ſhe, it is as filly to truſt to 
relations as friends, and therefore be 
aſſured, the corn will not be reaped to- 
mozrow. The Lark left her brood the 
third time. The owner came again; and 
finding no relations appear, ſaid to his 
ſon, Thou ſeeſt that in time of need, a 
man has neither friends nor relations; 
therefore, let thee. and; I take each of 
our ſickle, and reap, to-morrow by 
ourſelves. This the young Larks related 
to their mother, who then cried, Now 
it is time to move off, for the corn will 
infallibly be reaped to-morrow. She, 
therefore, immediately transferred her 
brood to a ſafer place; and the corn 
was reaped accordingly.” 
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Tle Poems f William Steyn, 7M 


* 5 | 
| Theſe, Poems are polite, ealy, and i in- 
nocent — his clegics are refined, penlive, 


and affecting. Speaking of Elegies in his 


Preface, he ſavs, There is a truly virt4- 
ous pleaſure connected with many pen- 


| five contemplations, which it is the pro- 


vince of Elegy to enforce. This, by 


preſenting ſuitable ideas, has diſcovered ; 


ſweets in melancholy which we could 
not find in mirth ; and has led us with 
ſucceſs to the duſty urn, when we could 
draw no pleaſure from the ſparkling 


bowl : as paſtoral conveys an idea of 


ſimplicity and innocence, it is in parti- 
cular the taſk and merit of Elegy to ſhew 
the innocence and ſimplicity of rural 
life to advantage: and that, in a way 
diſtint from paſtoral, as much as the 
plain but judicious landlord may be 
imagined to ſurpaſs his tenant both in 
dignity and underſtanding. It ſhould 


alſo tend to elevate the more tranquil 
virtues 


6 
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virtues of humility, diſintereſtedneſt, 


ſimplicity, and innocence: but then there 
is a degree of elegance and refinement, 
no way inconſiſtent with theſe rural vir- 
tues ; and that raiſes Elegy above that 
merum rus, that unpoliſhed ruſticity which 
has given our paſtoral writers their higheſt 
reputation, 4 

Wealth and ſplendor will never want 
their proper weight : the danger is, [leſt 
they ſhould too much preponderate. A 


kind of poetry therefore which throws 


its chief influence into the other ſcale, 
that magnifies the ſweets of liberty and 
independance, that endears the honeſt 
delights of love and friendſhip, that cele- 
brates the glory of a 3 name after 
| death, that ridicules the futile arrogance 


ol birth, that recommends the innocent 


amuſement of letters, and inſenfibly Pre- 
pares the mind for that humanity; it in- 
culcates, ſuch a kind of poetry may chance 


to pleaſe; and if it pleaſes, Hould, VR 
to be of ſervice. _ 


F 1 
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For a ſpecimen - of Mr.  Shenfone's 
poetical abilities pleaſe to accept his third 
and thirteenth” Elegies, and ey firſt oy 
which follow. 


ELEGY III. - 


On the untimely Death of a certain learned 


ARIES 


1 F proud Pygmalion quit his cumbrous 8 
Funeral pomp the ſcanty tear ſupplies ; 

Whilſt heralds loud with venal voice proclaim, 
Lo! here the brave and the puiſſant lies, 


When humbler Alcon leaves his drooping friends, 

_ Pageant nor plume diſtinguiſh Alcon's bier; 
Thefaithful Muſe with votive ſong attends, 

And blots the mournful numbers with a tear. 


He little knew the ſly penurious art; 
That odious art which fortune s fav'rites 
know; 
Form'd to beſtow, he felt the warmeſt heart, 
But envious fate forbade him to beſtow. 


He little knew to ward the ſecret wound; 
He little knew that mortals cou'd enſnare ; 

Virtue he knew; the nobleſt joy he found, 
To ling her glories, and to paint her fair! 


i 
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Il was ſhe {kill'd to guide his wand' ring ſheep; 
And unforeſeen diſaſter thin'd his fold; 


Vet, at another's loſs, the ſwain would weep ; . 
And, for his friend, his very crook were . 


Ve ſons of wealth ! protect the Muſe's train; = 

From winds protect them, and with food 

fapplyz _ If 

Ah! helpleſs they, to ward the threaten'd pain] 4 

The meagre famine, and the wintry Sky! As 

He lov'd a nymph: amidſt his lender ſtore, 8 

le dard to love; and Cynthia was his theme; I'f 

He breath'd his plaints along the rocky ſhore, 

They only echo'd o'er the winding ſtream. Th 

His nymph was fair ! the ſweeteſt bud that blows, : 
| Revives leſs lovely from the recent ſhow'r-;. 762 
Se Philamel enamour'd eyes the roſe 3+ | | Suc 
Sweet bird ! enamour'd of the ſweeteſt flow'r! \ 
| He lov'd the Muſe; the taught him to ecmplain; Wa 
1 He ſaw his tim'rous loves on her depend; y - 


HeJov'd the Muſe, altho” ſhe taught in vain; 
He lov'd the Muſe, for ſhe was Virtue's friend, 


5 She guides the foot that treads on Parian floors; 
dhe wins the ear when formal pleas are vain; 

She temps Patricians from the fatal doors. 

| Ot Vice's brothel, forth to Virtue's fane. 

| 6 He 
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He wiſh'd for wealth, for muck he wiſh' d to 
give; 
He griev'd that Virtue might not wealth 
obtain; ö | | 
Piteous of woes, and hopeleſs to — 
The penſiue proſpect ſadden'd all his ſtrain, 


I faw him faint! I fav him fink to reſt! 
Like one ordain'd to ſwell the vulgar throng; 
a tho? the Virtues had not warm'd his breaſt, , 
As tho the Muſes not inſpir' his tongue. 


I ſaw his bier ignobly-croſs'the plain 
Saw Peaſant hands the pious. rite ſupply: , 

The generous ruſtics mourn's the friendly ſwain, 
But Pow'r and Wealth's e unyarying cheek 
5 wn 


2 
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Such Alcon fell; in meagre want forlorn |! 
Where' were ye then Je powerful T'troms, 
where ra 
Won'd'ye the purple ſhou-d your limbs Savin 
Go waſh the conſcious blemiſh with a tear. 


ELEGY 
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Toa Friend, on ho fight gage 
750 $4 Jrom ham. 


HAL TA to my en, and « many a 
_ chearfil day 7 
Around his ſeat may peaceful ſhades abide l. 
Smooth flow the minutes, fraught with, ſwiles, 


away, 


And, "illzhay crommaun union, gently glide 


Ab ine l. too. Grifily,Reets our yernal bloom. ad 

' Loft to our wonted kriendlbig, loſt to Tal 
fan miy thy breaſt the cordial. wiſh, reſume, 
- Ere Wintry doubt its tender warmth . 


Sey, were it ours, by F. ortune's WIe command, 
By chance to meet beneath the tortid zone; 
Wi'.u dſt:chou reject thy Pamams ꝑlighted hand i 


Won 'üuſt thou. with, ſcorn} thy e 
friend diſown :? 15 


Life is that ſtranger land, that alien clime : 
Shall kindred ſouls forego their ſocial claim ? 

Launch'd in the vaſt ahyſs of ſpace and time, 
Shall dark ſuſpicion quench the gen'rous 


| flame: 
75 Myriads 


— 


Myriads of ſouls, that knew one parent mold, 


See ſadly ſever'd by che laws of chance 
Myriads, in Time's perennial liſt enroll'd, 
Forbid by fate to change one tranſient glance! 


But we have met-— where ills of every form, 
Where paſſions rage, and hurrieanes deſcend: 

day, ſhall we nurſe the rage, aſſiſt the ſtorm ? 
And guide them to the boſom — of a friend. 


Yes, we have met thro! rapiney fraud; and 
. 4 
Might our joint aid the paths of peace explore 
Why leavathy friend: amid the boiſt raus throng, 

Ere Death divide us, and we. part no more ?. 


For oh ! pale ſitkneſs warns thy friend away ;- 

For me no more the vernal roſes bloom. 
| ſee ſtern Fate his. ebon wand. diſplayʒ; 

And point the wither'd regions of the tomb. 


Then the keen avguiſh from n W thll 
Mart, -- * 
Sad as thou fallow'ſt my akin bier; 
Fool that I was — if friends ſo ſoon muſt part, 


&« To let ſuſpicion intermix a fear. 


SONG. 
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| I Told my Nymph, I told her true, 
My fields were ſmall, my flocks were few ; 
While faultering accents ſpoke my fear, 
That Flavia might not prove ſincere. 


Of crops deſtroy'd by vernal cold, | 
And vagrant ſheep that left my fold : | 
Of theſe ſhe heard, yet bore to hear; 
And is not Flavia then ſincere ? 


How ching'd by Fortune's fickle wits, 
The friends I lov'd became unkind,” 
She heard, and ſhed a generous tear; 
And is not Flavia then ſincere? 


How, if ſhe deign'd my love to bleſs, 
My Flavia muſt not hope for dreſs; 
This too ſhe heard, and ſmil'd to hear; 
And Flauia ſure muſt be ſincere. 


Go ſhear your flocks, ye jovial ſwains, 
Go reap the plenty of your plain 
Deſpoil'd of all which you revere, 
I know my Flavia's love ſincere. 


The 
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The following Eſſay on Envy will 
likewiſe afford the Reader a ſufficient 


ſpecimen of Mr. I s abilities as a 
N Writer. 


| Un E N v Ts: 


Toa Friend, 


HENCE is it, my friend, that I 
feel it impoſſible to envy you, al- 
though, hereafter, your qualifications may 
make whole millions do ſo? for, believe 


me, when affirm, that I deem it much : 


more ſuperfluous, to wiſh you honours 
to gratify your ambition, than to wiſh 
you ambition enough to make your ho- 
nours ſatisfactory. _ 

It ſeems an hard caſe that Envy ſhould 
be the conſequence of merit, at the ſame 
time that Scorn ſo naturally attends the 
want of it. Tis however in ſome mea- 
ſure perhaps an unavoidable (and per- 
haps im ſome ſenſe an uſeful) paſſion in 
all the moſt heroic natures; where, re- 

| fined 
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fined through certain ſtrainers, it takes 
the name of Emulation. Tis a pain 
ariſing in our breaſts, on contemplation 


of the ſuperior advantages of another: 
and its tendency is truly good, under ſome 
certain regulations. 

All honour, very evidently, depends 


upon compariſon; and conſequently the: 


more numerous are our ſuperiors, the 
ſmaller portion of it falls to our ſhare, 
Conſidered relatively, we are Dwarfs, or 
Giants; though conſidered abſolutely, 
we are neitte:. However, the love of 


this relative grandeur is made a part of 
our natures ; and the uſe of Emulation 
is to excite our diligence in . purſuit of 
power, for the ſake of beneficence. The 


inſtances of it's perverſion are obvious 


to every one's obſervation, A vicious 
mind, inſtead of it's own Emolument, 
"ſtudies the debaſement of his ſuperior. A 
perſon, to pleaſe one of this caſt, muſt 
needs diveſt himſelf of all uſeful qualities; 


and in order to be beloved, diſcover no- 


thing that is truly amiable, One may 


very 
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very ſafely fix our eſteem on thoſe whom 
we hear ſome'people depreciate. Merit 
is to them as uniformly odious, as the Sun 


itſelf to the birds of darkneſs. An Au- 


chor, to judge of his own merit, may fix 
his eye upon this tribe of Men; and 
ſuffer his ſatisfaction to ariſe in due pro- 
portion to their diſcontent. Their diſap- 
probation will ſufficiently influence every 
generous boſom in his favor: and I would 
as implicitly give my applauſe to one 
whom they pull to pieces, as the in- 
habitants of Pegu worſhip thoſe, that have 
been devoured by Apes. 

Tis another perverſion of this paſſion, 
though of a leſs enormous nature, when 
it merely ſtimulates us to rival others in 
points of no intrinſick worth. To equal 


others in the uſeleſs parts of learning; to 


purſue riches for the ſake of an equi- 
page as brilliant; to covet an equal know- 
ledge of a table; to vie in jockey- hip, 
or cunning at a bett. Theſe, and many 


other rivalſhips, anſwer not the genuine 


purpoſes of Emulation. 
| I believe 
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I believe the paſſion is oftentimes de- 


rived: from a too partial view. of our own 


and others excellencies, We behold a 
man poſſeſſed of ſome particular ad- 
vantage, and we immediately reflect upon 


its deficiency; in ourſelves, We wait not 


to examine what others we have to balance 
it. We envy another man's bodily ac- 
compliſhments; when our 'mental ones 
might preponderate, would we put them 
into the ſcale. Should we aſk our own 
boſoms whether we would change fitua- 
tions altogetheg, I fancy felf-love would, 
generally, make us prefer our own con- 
dition. But if our ſentiments remain the 


ſame after ſuch an examination, all we 
can juſtly endeavour is our own real ad- 


vancement. To meditate this detriment 
either in fortune, power, or reputation, 


at the ſame time that it is infamous, has 


often a tendency to - depreſs ourſelves. 
But let us ' confine. our Emulation to 
points of real worth; to riches, power, 


or knowledge, only that we may rival 


others in beneficence. | 


Thoſe 


% — 
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Thoſe Ladies who are more inclined 
to the Epic Poetry, will find great enter- 
tainment in Tafſd's Jeruſalem, which is 
eaſy, ſublime, and beautiful. Mr. Glover a 
Leonidas is grand, extremely pictureſque, 
and, ſentimental — The following are 


EG 


The Speech / Leonidas « when he takes leave 
of his Queen and Children, before he enters 


the Field of Battle. 


I See, I feel thy Ga nor my ſoul 

Has never known the prevalence of love, 
E'er prov'd a Father's fondneſs as this hour; 
Nor, when moſt ardent to aſſert my fame, | 
Was once my heart inſenſible to thee, | 


LG 


How had it ſtainꝰd the honours. of my name 


To heſitate a moment and ſuſpend 


My Country's fate, till ſhameful life, prefer; d 


By my inglorious Colleague, left no choice 
But what in me were infamy to ſhun, f 
Not Virtue to accept? Then deem no more, 
That of thy love regardleſs, or thy tears, 
I haſte, uncalPd, to Death; the voice of fate, 


The Gods, my Fame, my Country, bids me 


bleed, 


F — Oh! 
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Ohl] thou dear mourner ! Whareſore ſtreams 


afreſh ] 
That flood of woe ? Why heaves with Gahs I 
renewd 0 
That tender breaſt ? Las: muſt fan. V 
Alas ! far heavier miſery impends - | B 
Oer thee and theſe, if ſoften'd by thy tears 1 
I ſhamefully refuſe to yield that breath 
Which Juſtice, Glory, Liberty, and Heaven 
Claim for my Country, for my Sons, and thee ; T 
Think on my long unalter'd love; reflect | 
On my paternal fondneſs ; has my heart 
E'er known a pauſe of love or pious care? 
Now ſhall that care, that tenderneſs be prov'd, 
Moſt warm and faithful, When thy buſband Lo 
dies Poi 
For Lacedemon's fafety, thou wilt ſhare, Al. 
Thou and thy children, the diffuſive good: Ha 
Should I thus, fingled from the reſt of men, An 
Alone intruſted by th* immortal Gods WI 
With power to ſave a people; ſhould my ſoul 
Deſert that ſacred cauſe : Thee too I yield, Wi 
To ſorrow and to ſhame ; for thou muſt weep Am 
- With Lacedemon, muſt with her ſuſtain 5 The 
Thy painful portion of Oppreflion's weight. Thy 
Thy ſons behold now worthy of their names, The 
And Spartan birth, their growing bloom muff | 
n | N Not 


In Nor 
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In ſhame and bondage, and their youthful beans 
Beat at the ſound of Liberty no more. 

On their own Virtue and their Father's fame, 
When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm'd, 
Before the world, illuſtrious ſhall they riſe, 
Their Country's bulwark and their Mother's 


joy. 


The Soliloquy of Demophilus afier having 
Alain re a e Perſian. 


hs +: HE 2 chief 
Long o'er Phraates coarſe his head inclin'd, 
Pois d on his lance, and thus.addreſs'd the ſlain. 
Alas ! how glorious were that bleeding breaſt, 
Had juſtice giv'n the buckler to thy arm, 
And to preſerve a people bad thee die; 
Who now ſhall mourn thee ? thy. ungrateful 
king 

Will ſoon forget thy worth : for theeno tears 
Among thy native country ſhall tell 
The public forrow ; what to them avail'd 
Thy might and dauntleſs ſpirit, not to guard 
Their wives and N from the ſpoil of 

; war, 
Not from their walls repel the boſtile blaze, 


N or deſolation from their fruitful fields ? 
Fa - But 
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But to extend oppreſſion didſt thou fall, 

Perhaps with inborn virtues in thy heart, | 

Which, but thy angry deſtiny forbade, - 

By Neger e car otrres 

kind. 

Au dds nature? thy impartel Tay 

To no ſelected race of men confin'd 

The ſenſe of Glory, Fortitude, and all 

The nobler paſſions, which inſpire the mind ; 

And render life illuſtrious. Theſe thou plant'ſt 
In every foil; but F reedom, Iike the Sun, 

Muſt warm the generous ſeeds, hy ker alone 

They bloom and Sari, while ap 


blaſts 

The tender virtues, hence a eos grownh, 
Falſe honour, ſavage valor taint the ſoul, 
And wild ambition ; hence rapacious power, Or 
The world unpeoples, and the brave, a-feaſt Tt 
For dogs, beſtrew the infanguir' plain.) | 
* Miſs #hateh's Paems. are rational, foft, tit] 
The poem entitled The Pleafures of Con- me 
templation, is extremely pictureſqpue, and and 1 
contains ſeveral beautiful images and al- | 
luſions entirely new, Thus it opens: F On 


Queen 


- 


MN 


QT 


L 
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Queen of the Halcyon- breaſt, and eng- 
ward eye, 
Sweet Contemplation, with thy ray a 
Light my lone paſſage thro? this vale of life, . 
And raiſe the ſiege of Care is Glent hour 
To thee is ſacred; when the ſtar of eve, 
Like Dian's Virgins trembling ere they bathe, 
Shoots o'er th Heſperian wave its 3 
All Nature joins to fill my lab ring briaſt 
With high ſenſations ;;aweful ſilence reigas 
Above, around; the ſounding winds no more 
Wild chro' the fluctuating foreſt ly _ 
With guſt impetupus; Zephyr ſcarcely breathes 
Upon the trembling foilage; flocks, and herds, 
Retir'd beneath the friendly ſhade, fepoſe, | 
Fann'd by Oblivion's wing— E.> 
—— From the ſmooth lake, 
On whoſe {ill boom Aeeps the tall trec's ſtiade, 
The Moon $ ſoft bag hs ms Ry lain. 


Towards the Een little Poem, en- 
titled, The Vanity of external Accompiiſh- 
ments, we find theſe reti6hal, elegiit, work 
melodious Vetfes 


wands; e ele bei, „es, we 


„ 
One friend to ſoothe the Wiatry Nereie uf 2 
FRE, F. 3 Let 
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Let me, ye Powers I infpir'd'by Reaſon's laws, 
Tho Coxcombs cenſure, gain my own applauſe; 
In uſeful learning, as in years advance; 
Improve my mind, and leave my form to chance: 
Good Senſe and Virtue gild the darkeſt _—y | 
And: bleom = bright at * ee 


"Milton's Darinks Loſi is NOW. "Ip univer- 
| fally known and-efteemed;'that any Quo- 
tations from thence may ſeem ſuperflu- 
ous; but as there may be ſome” few 
Ladies who have paſſed this refined ſub- 
lime Author unnoticed, I ſhall take the 


liberty of preſenting ſome few be 
„ NO OOTY 


20 bo ſtroke, worſe than of Death 
Muſt I thus leave thee; Paradiſe ? thus leave 
Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of Gods? where I had hope 3 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpit of that day 
| That muſt, be mortal to us both: O flow 155 
That never will in other Climate grow, 
My early viſitation, and my laſt 
At En, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firſt op'ning bud, and gave you 
23 N Whe 


— 
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Who now ſhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount? 
Thee laſtly, nuptial bow'r, by me adort'd « - 
With what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet; from thee 
How ſhall I part, and whither-wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obſcure. _ 
And wild, how ſhall we breathe in other Air 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruit? 
Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild. 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently zeſign . * 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt ; nor ſet thy heart, 


Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine 


Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes 
Thy huſband, him to follow thou art bound ; 
Where he abides, think there thy native ſoil, 


Forſake me not thus, Adam, witneſs Heav'n 
What love ſincere, and reveregce in my heat 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiy'd ; thy ſuppliant "7% 
I beg, and claſp thy knees; bereaye me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diftreſs, _ 
My only ſtrength and ftay : forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt? 
While yet we live, ſcarce one thoſe how 

6 perhaps, | 
Between us two let there be peace, both j joining, 
As join'd in injuries, one enmity 


F 4 Againſt 


 Way'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
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That cruel Serpent : On me exerciſe not 
Thy hatred for this miſery befall'n, 


Oa me already loſt, me than thy felf 
More niiferable ; both have finn'd, but thou 


Againft God only, I apairiſt Ged and thee, 
And to the place of Judgment will return, 


There with my cries importune Heav'n, that all 
The ſentence from thy head remoy'd may light 


On me, fote cauſe to thee of all this woe, 
Me, me only, juſt object uf his Ire. 


* Poem beautifully concludes with 

the following aſſecting lines. 

In either hand the haſt' ning Angel lake 
Our lingring parents, and to th' Eaftern Gate 
Led them direct, and down the Cliff as faſt 
To the fubjetted Plain; then diſappear d. 
They looking back, all th' Eaftern fide beheld 
Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat, 


With aͤreadful faces throng d and fiery arms; 

Some: nathral tears they drop d, but wip'd them 
* "Toon ; 

The world was all before them; where to chuſe 

Thar place of reſt, and Providence their guide: 

They hang in hand with wandring ſteps and ſlow, 

es Eden took their foli tary way. 


The 


2 . 
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The Works of Meaklafr, 6 . from the 
Lialian San 1 5 


The Genius of this Poet in. renz he 
has imbibed the Taſte of different nations 
in their reſpective Extellencies,- aud to 
the peculiar tenderneſs and harmony of 
the Italian he has added the eaſy 'Gal- 
lantry and Morality, of the "French, to- 
gether with that ſtrength of Sentiment 
and conſcious Dignity ſo peculiar to the 
Engliſi Muſe. In this Work the Reader 
will find the Origin of ſeveral of our 
much eſteemed Operas: The Character | 
of Titus, which is thus beautifully drawn 


by Sextus, halt _ —— 


Look thro? hocemeis of antiquity / | 
You ſeek in vain his equal: . 
Paint one more generous or merciful ? 
Speak to him of rewardy, his treaſures ben. 
Too poor toanſwer merit; ſpeak of puniſhment, 
His goodneſs finds excuſe for ey'ry orime ;- 
He theſe forgives for unexperienc'd youth, 


And thoſe for hoary age; in ſome he ſpares . 
| 111 T: 


- 
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Th' unſullied fame of an illuſtrious houſe ; ; 
Mnd ficiesolhers'for their abje& ſtate: 
He meaſures not his life by length of years, 
But acts of goodneſs done; and thinks the day 
1 ** has not 1. ar reer happy. 
The iy: of Titus when divine 
r arc offered him is nobly painted, 
and does the higheſt * Honour to human 
nature. Thus it is preſented in the fol- 
lowing Scene: f 


Publius, This Fs ihe Senate ile thee, 
| mighty Ceſar, 
The father of thy country; never Re 
age ber in their decree. | 
Anniut. Thou abe 


| — $ Father, but her guardian God. 


And ſince thy virtues have already ſoar'd 

Beyond Mortality receive the homage 

We pay to Heay'n. The Senate have decreed 

To build a ſtately Temple, where thy name 
Shall ſtand enroll'd among the pow'rs Divine, 

And Tiber worſhip at the fane of Titus. 

Pub. Theſe treaſures, pather'd from the an- 

. nual tribute 

Of ſubject provitices, we dedicate 
b T 
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Tꝰ effect this pious work, diſdain not Tituß, 
This public token of our grateful homage. 
Tit. Romans ! believe that ev'ry wiſh of Titus 
Is center'd in your love: but let not therefore, 
Your love, forgerful of its proper bounds, 
Reflect diſgrace on Titus, or yourſelves. | 
Is there a name more dear, more tender to me, 
Than father of my people? yet even this 
I rather ſeek to merit than obtain. 
My ſoul would imitate the mighty Gods 
By virtuous deeds, but ſhudders at the thought 
Of impious emulation. He who dares It 
To rank himſelf their equal, forfeits all . 
His future title to their guardian care. Fes 
Of! fatal folly when preſumptuous pride 0 
Forgets the weakneſs of mortality! / 
Yet think not I refuſe your proffer d "treaſure 
Their uſe alone be chang'd,—Then hear my 
purpoſe : 
Veſuvius, raging with unwonted fury, 


Pours from her gaping jaws a lake of "* | 
Shakes the firm earth, and ſpreads deſtruction 


round 
The ſubject fields and cities: trembling — 
The pale inhabitants, while all who 'ſcape 
The flaming ruin, meagre want purſues. 
Behold an object claims our thoughts; diſpenſe 
F 6 | Theſe 
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Theſe traaſures to selieve your ſuff ting bretbreg: 


n l ä * Titus. 


nr Aa bie vein of Philoſo- 
phie Poetry does the illuſtrious Emperor 
deſcribe the e of humbler allot- 


ments: 


How wretched 13 ; the lot of him who reigns ! 1 
We're ſtill deny'd the benefits of life 

The meaneſt men enjoy | amid the woods 

See the poor cottager, whoſe homely limbs 

Are clad in \ rude attire, whoſe ftraw-built hut 
But ill reſiſts th inclemencies of Heay'n, 
Sleeps undiſturb d the live long night, and leads 
His days in quiet; little are his wants; 


He knows who love or hate him; to the foreſt 


Or diſtant hills, alone accompany'd, 

Fearleſs he goes, and ſees each honeſt heart 5 
In ev'ry face he meets But we, midſt al! 
Our enyy'd pomp, muſt ever live in doubt; 
While hope and fear before our preſence an 
Dreſs up the features foreign to the heart. 
O could I once have thought to feel this ſtroke 
F rom faithleſs friendſhi p! 


"62 


' Miſeet- 
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"Be" N 
tal 'S 


\ , MIscsLLANEzOUS ARTICLES. © 


Leiters concerning Taſte 1 to which are 
added, Eſſays on Similar and other Sub- 
, h the Autor of the Life of Socrates 


The language is fine, the ſubjects de- 
fined with accuracy, elegance, and the 
greateſt propriety — the Eſſays are re- 
fined, intereſting, and „* the fol- 
lowing i is a ſpecimen. 


To LEONORA. 


Joy to you, my dear Leonora, upoh 
the accompliſhment of all your own 
wiſhes, and ras of a man who I believe 


is as dear to you as yourſelf; at leaſt of 


one whoſe happineſs is neceſſary to con- 


ſtitute yours. You are now entered into 
that ſtate from whence, as our great Poet 


lays, 


«« Relations dear, and all the Charities 
« Of Father, Son, and Brother, firſt were 
known.“ 


® Paradiſe Loſt, Book the 4th. 
| Give 
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Give me leave, therefore, as the tie of 
blood betwixt us may in ſome meaſure 
authorize the freedom, and the friend- 
ſhip we have always had for each other 
ſlill more, to mix with the unfeigned joy 
of congratulation, the unreſtrainable ten- 
derneſs of a brother, and concern of a 
friend, in giving my advice to you in 
this ſcene of happineſs. Nor think it 
any reflection upon the ſtrength of your 
heart, that I ſhould. imagine I could any 
way contribute to your felicity- by ad- 


monition, which is not concerning your 


prudence (for, to free you at once from 
any pain of that ſort, I really think.it in- 
capable of improvement). but, relating to 
the obſervation of ſome inferior excel- 
lencies, which with the generality of your 
ſex have-paſt unregarded, but, give me 
leave to ſay, are as eſſentially neceſſary 
to preſerve a huſband's defires, as the 
more reſpectable duties of a Wife. Tis 
not enough that a woman is a faithful 
domeſtic friend, ſhe ſhould daily ſtudy te 
2 herſelf with a hundred little en- 

chanting 
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chanting graces, ſuitable to the diſpoſi- 
tion of the man ſhe 'triarries, if ſhe would 
- ſtill retain -- thoſe unſpeakable” charms, 
conceived only by lovers, with which ſhe 


originally captivated his heart. his grand 


ſecret, my dear ſiſter; lies in this thoft 
Precept, Never loſe: the\Miſereſs in the Miſe; 


a text of Bullion Senſe, which an Eſſay 


: Writer would wire-draw into twenty glit- 
tering pages. But as my deſign is, not to 
gain your applauſe of my talent as a 
writer, bat to give a hint for the pro- 
motion of your happinels ; to ſay more 
will be unneceſſary, to ſay leſs, would be 


unaffectionate. I knows ſome of our 
friends would rally me for laying ſo great 


a ſtreſs upon minute embelliſhments of 
mind and body; but I would ſoon ſtop 
the laughter of thoſe Gain ſayers by the 
following. Fable, the truth of whoſe moral 


is as old and certain as the foundation 


of the world, though the ſtory is my 


own invention. Pfycke, a Virgin, born 


of Cupid the Son of Venus, After making 
ſome 
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ſome unſucceſsful attempts to inſpire the 
little God with a mutual paſſion, ſhe re- 
tired from the world to vent her com- 
e in — \foligyds. - There 
__ of 'the evuntry,' a — called 
Tuſte, à daughter of one of the Graces, 
to whom the Virtues, Arts, Sciences, and 


even the Goddeſs of the iſland berſelf 


often reſorted. For without the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome ſecret charms ſhe beſtowed 
upon them, though they perhaps might 
ſometimes coldly Latiely the world, their 
endeavours to, enchant it were always 
ineffectual. . Hither Phche. repaired, and 
having diſcovered the cauſe of ber uneaft- 
neſs, ſupplicated the nymph in the moſt 
humble manner to.relieve her diſtreſſes. 
Taſic, who never refuſed to comply with 
the petitions of ker fincere votaries, heard 
the Virgin's requeſt with compallion, 
and having made up a Zone of the ſame 
materials with which. ſhe had formerly 
compoled the Ceſtus of Venus, gave it her 


* the * injundtions: Take, 
70 * ſaid 
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% ſaid fhe, my dear Pſyche, this magic 
N m4 nme round 
— — power ſhall. be added to 
„your natural charms, tirat the diſdain- 
ful God of ſoft defires ſhall not only 
be captivated with your beauty, as 
% ſoon as he ſees you, but ſhall be re- 
* tained in a voluntaty and: pleaſurable 
bondage as long as yo preſerve this 
myſterious pledge of my aifetizon. Take 
* the ſtricteſt care therefore of this in- 
* eſtimable treaſure, for ſhould you thro 
* neglect be ſo unfortunate - to loſe , 
* Cupid. has wings and will make ufe-of 
* them to leave you,” Let it be ſuſcient 
to lay, that Phycke bound the Zone 
round her waſte, and accordingly ſo far 
ſucceeded in her wiſhes, that Hymen in 
his ſaffran robe ſoon. pronounced a hap- 
py union betwjzt her and the ſon of 
Venus. Days, weeks, and months paſled 
on in . uninterrupted circles of ſtill in- 
creaſing raptures. If hc went into 
the . meadows and groves to taſte. thi 
tribute 
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tribute of the returning ſpring, Cupid 


was ever ready to wanton before her, 


and fill her lap with the choiceſt flowers 
and bloſſoms. If ſhe was inclinable in 
the heat of Summer to viſit the rivers 
and fountains, his image was conſtantly 
mixed with hers in the floating mirror. 

Pſyche began now to think her Zone uſe- 
| leſs, and a troubleſome incumbrance ; 
therefore being ane day fatigued with the 
uſual ſports of the country, ſhe looſened 
the golden ſtuds with which it was faſt- 
ened round her waiſt, and threw it diſ- 


dainfully into the paſling river. Very 


few days paſſed after this, before ſhe per- 
ceivedi a viſible alteration in the affections 
of her adored Cupid; his eyes no longer 
- languiſhed on hers with ineffable defire ; 
his ears ceaſed, as they were wont, to 
be raviſhed-with the muſic of her tongue; 
and a civil indifference ſoon ſucceeded to 
the heretofore glowing language of ex- 
tacy. By degrees her company grew 
every day more and more diſpleaſing to 
ba, till at length a total diſguſt having 
ſeized 


e 
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ſeized his fancy, he ſpread his roſy wings 
in air, and for ever left the deteſted Net- 
tation of his once beloved Phche. 

Pray deliver my eüugtalaaen 2a 

this happy gecafion to Ariſtus yourſelf; 

and then I am fure they will not fail _ 
being acceptable,” 

| I am, M451 41 A AGGIE ST, CITE & 

3 — er 1 

With the gre Sineerity!: * 

he T0 Nw n Gee: 


To the Same. 


T T gave ans uncommon pleaſure that 

my Fable of Admonition was ſo well 
received by you and Ariſtus. Indeed, 
Leonora, I can never think my time better 
ſpent, than when I am employed in the 
promotion of happineſs in a heart ſo 
capable of every virtuous and elegant 
ſentiment as your own.” I muſt confeſs, 


w As 


I had an intention of ſending you an 


Fpithalamium on your wedding day; 
bye when I began to expreſs myſelf with 
the 
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the tendereſt concern and moſt ardent 
wiſhes for your happineſs, I found the 
Muſes, who are habituated, to F iction, 
were ſo unpropitious to unpoetical trath, 
that, at the concluſion of two or three 
honeſt Stanzas, I was obliged to drop 
my pen, and offer up, in the room of it, 
a free Libation of the tears of joy to the 
God of Marriage. However, as it was 
not then in my power to amuſe you with 
any Poetry of my own compoſition, I 
ſhall now take the liberty to fend you, 
without any apology, an old Song, wrote 
above a hundred years ago upon a ſimi- 
lar occafion, by the happy. Bridegroom 
| himſelf. And though this old Song. has 
been ſo little heard of, and as yet in- 
troduced into no modern collection, I 
dare venture to pronounce there is in it 
more genuine Poetry, eaſy turn of thought, 
elegance of diction, delicacy of ſentiment, 
tenderneſs of heart, and natural taſte for 
happineſs, than in all the compoſitions of 
this ſort, I ever read in any language, 
1 you and Ariſus have the fame 


way 


7 THEO TO OR 
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way of thinking as this happy bard, hel 
preſently raiſe-- by ſympathy an admirer 
in each of your breaſts, and it is unne- 
ceſſary for me to befpeak your favour 
any farther, | | 


1 4 
Awar, let nought to, love diſpleaſing, 
My Vinifreda, move thy fear, 


Let nought delay thy heav'nly bleſſing, 
Nor ſ{queamiſh pride, nor gloomy care. 


II. 5 
What tho' no grants of Royal Donors 
With pompous titles grace qur blood, 
We'll ſhine in more ſubſtantial honours, 
And to be noble we'll be good. 


What tho' from Fortune's laviſh bounty 
No mighty treaſures we poſleſs, 
We'll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excels, 


Iv. 
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Still ſhall each kind returning has 
Sufficient for our wiſhes give, 


Fi or we will live a life of reafon,..  . .. 
And that's the only life to live, | Few 


V. | 
Our name, whilſt Virtue thus we tender, 
Shall ſweetly ſound where-c'er tis ſpoke, 
And all the Great Ones much ſhall wonder, 
Ho they admire ſuch little folk. 


„ 
p — = - Fa | 
. — * 
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Throꝰ youth and age in love excelling, 582 
We'll hand in hand together tread, 
Sweet ſmiling Peace ſhall crown our dwelling, 

And Babes, ſweet ſmiling Babes, our bed. 
| VII. 1 
How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 


Whilſt round my knees they fondly clung, | 


To ſee em look their mother's features, 


To hear em . their mother's 22527475 1 


VIII. 


And when with Envy time tranſported | 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, __ 

You'll i in your girls again be courted, 
And I go wooing in my boys. 


May 
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May all the Prophetic feelings of future 
joys contained in this Song fall to the 
lot of you and yours! But above all, 
may ſweet ſmiling Peace ſpread her Olive 
branches over your door, and yourſelves 
thoſe other Olive branches round your 
table! — My ſpirits have been very low 
of late, which I attribute to beholding 
frequently ſome obje ds of diſtreſs about 
me. If therefore my malady is owing 
either to corporeal or mental Sympathy, 
I don't know where I can find a ſurer 
remedy than under the ſame roof with 
you and Ariſtus. So you may expect a 
patient very ſoon, Iam, _ 

Vour, &c, &c. 


An unfortunate Mother's Advice to her abſent 
Daughters: By Lady Pennington. 


I would advice every Lady to purchaſe 
this excellent Book. The following Ex- 
tract will be a ſufficient Specimen. [ 

I ſhall firſt give you my advice con- 
cerning Employment, it being of great 

moment 
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moment to ſet out in life in fuck a me- 
thod as may be uſefyl to yourſelf and 
beneficial to others. Time is invaluable, 
its loſs  irretrievable !' the remembrance 
of having made an ill uſe of it muſt be 
one of the ſharpeſt tortures to thoſe who 
are on the brink of Eternity! and what 
can yield a more unpleaſing rotroſpact, 
chan whole years idled away in an irra- 
tional infignificant manner! Examples of 
which are continually before our eyes. 
Look on every day as a blank ſheet of 
paper put into your hands to he filled 
up ;. remember the characters will remain 
to endleſs ages, and can never be ex- 
punged ; be careful therefore not to write 
any thing but what you may read with 
pleaſure a thouſand years hence: I would 
not be underſtood in a ſenſe ſo ſtrict as 
might debar you from any innocent 
amuſement ſuitable to your age, and 
agreeable to your inclination ; diverſions. 


properly regulated, axe not only, allow-. 


able, they are abſolutely. neceſſary to 
Youth, and are never criminal but when 
* taken 


r ew fy is Jy ww Wal Py oc . „ 
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taken to exceſs; that is, when they en- 


groſs the whole thought, are made the 


chief buſineſs of life, give a diſtaſte to 
every valuable employment; and by a 
ſort of Infatuation leave the mind in a 
ſtate of reſtleſs impatience from the con- 
cluſion of one till the commencement of 


another: This is the unfortunate diſpo- 


ſition of many; guard moſt carefully 


againſt it, for nothing can be attended 


with more pernicious conſequences: A 
little obſervation will convince you, that 


there is not, amongſt the Human Spe- 
cies, a ſet of more miſerable Beings than 


thoſe who cannot live out of a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of diverſions : Theſe people 
have no comprehenſion of the more ſatiſ- 
factory pleaſures to be found in retire- 
ment; Thought is, inſupportable to them, 
and conſequently Solitude muſt be ine 
tolerable; they are a burthen to them- 
ſelves, and a peſt to their acquaintance, 
by vainly ſeeking for happineſs in com- 
pany where they are ſeldom acceptable 
(t fay vainly, for true happineſs exiſts 

G only 
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give it: The utmoſt to be attained by 
what is called a gay life, is à ſhort for. 
getfulneſs of miſery to be felt with accu- 
mulated anguiſh in every interval of re- 
flection): this reſtleſs temper is frequently 
the product of a too eager purſuit of 
Pleaſure in the early part of life, to the 
neglect of thoſe valuable improvements 
which would lay the foundation of a 
more ſolid and permanent felicity. Youth 
is the ſeaſon for diverſions, but tis alſo 
the ſeaſon for acquiring knowledge, for 
fixing uſeful habits, and laying in a ſtock 
of ſuch well-choſen materials, as may 
grow into a ſerene happineſs that will 
encreale with every added year of life, 
and bloom in the fulleſt perfection at the 
decline of it. 


Maxims, Charafters and Refleflions, Critical 
Satirical and Moral. 


This Author's Remarks are alleles 


and pertinent, his characters well drawn, 


and 
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mend them to the attention of the Reader. 


4. Eſey on the Writings and Genius of 
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and many of them expoſed in very un- 
common points of view, which inveſt 
them with an air af Novelty, and recom 


\ 


Pope. 

This I can with pleaſure recommend 
to your notice. It abounds with judi- 
cious remarks delivered with an air of 
Candor and Liberality, contains a great 
number of curious entertaining Anec- 
dotes of Literature, and is fraught with 
a world of Erudition. 


| Potter's Antiquities. 


Kennet's Antiguities. 
Maſon on Self Knowledge. 


Colliers Antoninus. 


Martin's Young Gentleman and Lady's 
Philoſophy. 


The Reviewers I roncenmbnd as worthy 
of a place in any library ; they afford a 


mn... 
G2 dition; 
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dition; — they, undoubtedly, have many 
enemies, which their profeſſion muſt na- 
turally increaſe : But, however partial 
the prejudiced may think them (for every 
Author whoſe writings they condemn, is 
ſure to commence the Reviewer's enemy), 
yet, I never remember to have ſeen any 
faults pointed out by them, which were 
not abſolutely deſerving of cenſure, — 

When we view thoſe Gentlemen as men 
of ſenſe and education (which they cer- 
tainly muſt be), we ſhall find them highly 
deſerving our pity; when we recolle& the 
drudgery they are obliged to paſs through 
in poring over ſuch a number of illiberal, 
ſtupid, unmeaning Novels, Tales, and 
| Romances (which the fertile Preſs monthly 
produces), the reſult of their labours is 
then ſubmitted to the Public, by which 
we are enabled to form a tolerable idea 
how far each Subject is likely to divert, 
improve, or ſuit dur Taſte; ſo that exa- 
mining the Reviews may be the means 

of ſaving both our money and time: 


On the other hand, their leverity ' may 
bg 
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be of uſe to intimidate a ſet of wretched 
Scribblers, Novel writers, Sc. who, with- 
out ſuch a check, might infult decency, 
morality, and religion: — It is impoſſible 
to give any particular Specimen from 

them, the Subject being varied almoſt - - 
every page; but, having one of the vo- 

lumes opened before me, the following 

Poem preſents itſelf, in which, 1 think, 

there is ſome humour; it is taken from 

the Connoiſſeur, (an entertaining Per- 
formance), vol. iv. Page 233, and is 


A Deſcription 97 4 Citizen's Jung to his. 
country-houſe, 


Tur wealthy Cit grown great in trade, 
Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, 

And buckles to his one-horſe chair 

Old Dobin, or the founder'd mare, 
While wedg'd-in cloſely by his fide, 

Sat Madam his unweildy bride, 

With Jacky on a ſtool before em, 

And out they jog in due decorum ; 

Scarce paſs'd the turnpike half a mile, 
How all the country ſeems to ſmile! 


And as they lowly jog together, 
The Cit commends the road and weather, 
G 3 The 
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While Madam ddats upon the trees, 


And longs for every houſe ſhe ſees, 


Admires it's views, it's ſituation n 


And thus ſhe opens her oration. 
What ſignifies the loads of wealth, 
Without the richeſt jewel, Health p= 

Excuſe the fondneſs of à wife, : 
Who doats upon your precious Hife; 
Such cbaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 


Is more than human ftrength can bear; 


One may obſerve it in your face, 
Indeed, my Dear, you break a pace, 
And nothing can your health repair. 
But exerciſe and country air : 

Sir TYafff has an houſe you know, 
About a mile from Cheny roto; 
He's a good man, indeed, it's true, 
But not ſo wheam, my dear, as you; 
And folks are always apt to ſnaeer; 
One would not be outdone, my . 
Sir Trafjic's name ſo well apply d, 


Awoke his brother Merchant's . 3 rde 


And Thrifty, who had all his life, 
Paid great reſpect unto his wife, 


Confeſs'd her arguments had reaſon, 


And by the approaching ſummer ſeaſon, : 


Draws a few hungreds from the ſtocks, - 
And ee, a country box, 


Some 
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Some three or four miles out of town, 
An hour's ride will bring you down; 
He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong from the road, 
And ſo convenient does it lay, 
The ſtages paſs it every day, 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet down at the very door. 

Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at laſt, 
With waſhing, painting, ſerubbing paſt, 
Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
With all the fuſs of moving over. | 
Lo! a new heap of whims are bred, 
And wanton in my Lady's head : 

Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground, 

So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 

And all about fo countryfy'd, 

*T would come but to a trifling price, 
To make it quite a Paradiſe ; 

I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 
Thoſe ugly broken mouldy pails; 
Suppoſe, my dear, inſtead of theſe, 
We build a railing of Chineſe ; - 
Altho' one hates to be expos'd, 

Tis diſmal to be thus inclos'd, 

One hardly any object ſees; _ 

I wiſh you'd ſell thoſe odious trees, 

| G 4 Objects 
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Objects continually paſſing by, 


Were ſomething to amuſe the eye, 


But to be pent within the walls, 
One might as well be at St. Paul's; 
Our houſe beholders wou'd adore, 
Was there a level lawn before, 
Nothing it's views to incommode, 
But quite laid open to the road, 


Whkle ev'ry trav'ller in amaze 
| Shou'd on our little manſion gaze, 


And pointing to the choice retreat, 
Cry, that's Sir Thrifty's country-ſeat : 


No doubt her arguments prevail, 


For Madam's tafte can never fail ; 


Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, _ 
With Chine/e artiſts and deſigners, 


Produce the ſchemes of alteration, 


To work this wondrous reformation 
The uſeful dome which ſecret ſtood, 


Emboſom'd in the yew-tree wood, 


The trav'ller with amazement ſees, 


A temple Gotbic or Chineſe, 


Wich many a bell and tawdry lay on, 


And cuftcd with a ſprawling dragon; 
A wooden arch is bent aſtride 
A ditch of water, four foot wide, 


With angles, craves, and zig-zag lines, 


From Halfpenny's exact deſigns; 
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In front a level lawn is ſeen, e N. 
re $f 20H 
Where taſte wou'd want it's firſt great law, 
But for the ſkulking fly ha! ha! 

By whoſe miraculous affiſtance, 

You gain a proſpect two fields diſtance: 
Apollo there with aim ſo clever, 

Str etches his leaden bow for ever, 

And there, without the power to fly, 

Stands fix'd a tip- toe Mercury. , 
The villa thus compleatly grac'd, 

All own that Thrifty has a tafte, 

And Madam's female friends and couſins, 
With common council-men by dozens, 


Flock ev*ry Sunday to the ſeat, * 
To flare about them and to eat. 


Anecdotes of Polite Literature, 2 vol. - 

[Theſe Anecdotes are very entertain- 

ing; in the ſecond Volume you have 

the following tender ape of Lord 

Lyitleton, | | 

Lord LyTri.eton's Monody to the Me 
mory of his © Lady. 

Yet Run groves, ye gently falling rills, 
Ye high o'er-ſhadowing-hills, 

Ye lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 


Oft' have you my Lucy ſeen |! 
Jy Lu But 
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But never ſhall you now behold her more ; 


Nor will he now with fond delight, 
And tafterefin'd, your rural charms explore, 
C1os'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night 
In vain I look around, 
Ober all the well known ground, 
My Lucys wonted footſteps to deſcry; 
Where oft we us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk, 
We ſaw the Summer Sun go down the ſky, 
Nor by yon fountains ſide, | 
Nor where it's waters glide 
Along the valley, can the now be found, 
In all the wide- ſtretched proſpects am ple bound; ; 
No more my mournful eye, | 
Can ought of her eſpy, 
But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relics lie. 


Sweet babes, who like the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns, 
By your delighted mather's fide ; 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah ! where isnow the hand whoſe tender care, 
To every virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ſtrew'd with flow'rs the thorny ways 
of Truth: a 
Oh! loſs beyond repair ! 
Oh! wretched father left alone. 
To weep their dire misfortune and my own |! 


Tell 
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Tell how her manners by the world refin'd, 
Leſt all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
And made each charm of poliſh'd courts agree 
With candid Truth's fimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence! 
Tell how to more than manly-ſenſe, 
She join'd the ſoftening influence, 
Of more than female tenderneſs ? 


A prudence undeceiving, undeceiy'd, 

That, nor too little, nor too much believ'd, 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 

And without weakneſs knew to be fincere. 


His Lordſhip's opinion of Love is finely 
expreſſed in the following lines. 


The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions: move, 
Is to be truly lov'd and fondly love ; 
This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaſt; 
Friend to our health and author to our reſt, 
Bids ev'ry gloomy, vexing paſſion fly, 
And tunes each jarring ſtring to harmony ; 
Ev'n while I write, the name of Love inſpires, 
More pleaſing thoughts and more inliy*ning fires | 
Beneath his pow'r my raptur'd fancy glows, 
And ev'ry tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 
Bellamy's 
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Bellamy s Dictionary will be found very 
convenient in a Library, and is, I think, 
as uſeful and entertaining a performance 
as any of the kind —a ſpecimen of our 


Author's definition may be ſeen under | 


the word King, which I have Inferted by 
way of ſample. | ” 
King (S) in the general acception of 


the word is a perſon who has a ſupreme . 


authority, with the power of levying 
Taxes, making Laws and enforcing obe- 
dicnce to them; but in England, which 


is a limited Monarchy, the power of the 


King is greatly reſtrained, which is fo far 


from diminiſhing his honor, that it adds' 


a glory to his Crown ; for while Kings 
are abſolute Monarchs over an innumer- 
able multitude . of ſlaves, the King of 
England has the diſtinguiſhed glory of 


governing a free people, the leaſt of 


whom is protected by the Laws: he has 
a great prerogative and a boundleſs 
power in doing good, and is at the ſame 


time only reſtrained from acting incon- 
l th with his own happineſs and 
that 
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that of his people; he has all the enſigns 
of Royalty and all the marks of Sover- 


eignty; but though he has the power of 


making treaties, of ſending and receiving 
ambaſſadors, of confering titles of ho- 


nour, creating privy counſellors, ofſicers 
of ſtate, and judges, and may raiſe men 


and arms both for ſea and land, yet can- 
not force his ſubjects to maintain them, or 
raiſe one tax by his ſole authority; he has 
the privilege of coining money, but can- 


not force the meaneſt ſubject to part with 


his property ; he can pardon a criminal, 
but cannot put a ſubject to death, till he 
is condemned by his peers; he may, at 
pleaſure, call, continue, or prorogue, and 


diſſolve the parliaments, and without his 


royal aſſent, no bill in parliament can paſs 
into a law, yet he can neither act contrary 
to law or make new laws by his ſole au- 
thority, on the contrary, he may even be 
ſued and caſt in his own courts ; at his 
coronation, he takes an oath to govern his 
people according to the ſtatutes agreed on 
in parliament, to cauſe law and juſtice in 

T7 mercy 
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mercy to be executed in all his judgments, 


to maintain, as much as in him lies, the 


laws of God and the true profeſſion of 


the Goſpel and the Proteſtant religion, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, and to preſerve to 
the Biſhops and Clergy all their rights and 


privileges; but though he may mutigate 
the rigour of the law and forgive offen- 
ders, he cannot pardon murder where an 
appeal is brought by the ſubject, nor any 
other crime, when the offender is im- 


peached by the Houſe of Commons; he 


may lay an embargo on ſhipping, but not 
for the private advantage of any particu- 
lar trader; writs, proceſſes, commiſſions, 


Sc. are in his name, and he has a power 


not only to make courts, but to create 
univerſities, colleges, and boroughs; to 
incorporate a city or town, and to grant 


franchiſes to ſuch corporations; but they 


muſt not under colour thereof ſet up a 
monopoly ; he is eſteemed the head of 
the Church, in him is lodged the ſupreme 
right of patronage throughout England, 
| 25 he may be the founder as well as the 
patron 
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patron of biſhopricks; but notwithſtand- 
ing theſe and other prerogatives, he can 
take what he has a right to only by due 
courſe of law : in ſhort, he has a princi- 
pal ſhare in the legiſlative power, and the 
whole executive power is lodged in him; 
he is ſuppoſed preſent in all his courts ; 
he can do no wrong, and according to 
the laws of England he never dies.” 


It would far exceed the limits of this 
Book to enumerate the beauties con- 
tained in our more valuable Authors: — 
I , therefore, give a brief Catalogue 
of ſuch Books, as I hope will be thought 
an elegant and agreeable addition to a 
Lady's library. 

I muſt confeſs, that I am rather pre- 
judiced againſt the general run of Novels, 
and believe that very few of them will tend 
to aſſiſt our judgments, or to improve our 
morals ; on the contrary, they are but too 
apt to give us a wrong biaſs, and incumber 
the mind with falſe and romantic ideas; 


but, as we are naturally fond of variety 
in 
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in our amuſements, and as the mind de- 
lights ſometimes to be a little unbent, I 
have ſelected a few of the ſuperior kind; 


if any valuable and well- wrote Novels are 
omitted, I hope it will not be deemed par- 


tiality, as I have only taken the liberty of 


mentioning thoſe few which I have ſome 


knowledge of, not doubting but that there 
may be ſeveral more, whoſe merits can 
only be known to thoſe who read and 
_ them. 


NOVELS. 


Fielding's Amelia, and moſt of hus Works. 

— - Foſeph Andrews. 

— Tom Jones. 

Richardſon's Clariſſa. 

— Grandi/on. 

Lady Julia Mandeville. 

Lady Cateſby's Letters. 

Mrs. Griffith's Gordian Knot. 
Roſſeau's Eloya. 

Tales of the Genu. 
Langhorne's Theodoſtus and Conſtantia, 
— — Soman and Almena, 

Po ichs 
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Yorick's Sentimental Journey. = 

Goldſmith's Citzzen of the World. 

Telemachus. 

Don Quixote. 
Gi Blas. 
Mrs. Lenox's Sophia. 

Marehaoneſs de Lambert's Works. 
Maria; the genuine Memoirs of an admired 

Lach of Rank and Fortune, 2 vol. | 

The Connoiſſeur. 
Tic Female Speflator, 

The Rambler, 

The Adventurer. : , 
The Guardian. 3 $i 
Roſſeau's Emilus. : | 
Oeconomy of Human Life, 


EPISTOLARY WRITINGS. | 


Mrs. Pennington's Letters, 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths's Letters, called 
Henry and Frances. | 

Letters concerning Taſte. | 

Letters from an old Man to a young Prince. 

Lord Hallifaxs Advice to a Daughter, © 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague's Leiters. 


Letters of Pliny, 1 
242 
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Fitzoſborne's Letters. 
; Melmoth's Epiſtles of Cicero. 
Orrery's Letters, 
Sir William Temple's Works. 
Mrs. Rowe's Letters 
Lord Lyitleton's Leiters from the Dead to 


the Living. 
- Shaftſbury's Charafteriſucs, 
Letter from a Nobleman to a Student at the 
Unzverſity. 
Dean Bolton on the Employment of Time ; 
and Letters on Choice of 2 
Voltaires Letters concerning the Ru 
Nation. 
| Letters and Trafts on the Choice of Company, 
| and other Subjefts, 


| A new biographacal Dictionary, containing 

| an hiſtorical and critical Account of 
| die Lives and Writings of the moſt 
eminent Perſons in every Nation. 


| | 
* 


Diogo s Colleftion, 
1 Miſs Carter's Poems. 
Mijs Wrhatcley's H ems. 


* 
2 
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Mrs. Colyers Death of Abel. 

— — Meſh. 

Pope, Gay, and Dryden Poems. 

Hervey's Meditations. 

Dr. Young's Night Thoughts. 

Lord Littleton's Works. 

Shenſtone's Poems. 

Lord Lanjdown's Poems. 

Blackmore on the Creation; a philoſophical 
Poem, 

Milton's Paradiſe loſt. 

Phaligs's Cyder and we Shillong. 

Young's Love of Fame, &c 


The Death of Adonis: 4 alva Elegy, by 


Ae Rev. J. Langhorne. 
Virgil. 
Fuvenal's Satires, 
ope's Nlhad. 
Aftor, a Poem. 
Poems, attempted in the ſtile of Milton, by 
John Philips. 3 
Poems, on ſeveral Subjects, by John Ogilvie. 
Cunningham's Poems. 
Mayſon's Poems. 
Providence; a Poem, by J. Ogitzie. 
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Die Bard "a r "aY into Engl 
Verſe. 
The Idylliums of Theocritus, raft fr 
the Greek, by F. Fawkes, © 
The Amaranth; or, Religious Poems, con- 
fiſting of Fables, Viſſtons, Emblems, &c. 
Goldfmiths Traveller. | | 


MISCELLANIES, ARTS, SCIENCES, G. 


Dodſ/ley's Preceptor. 

Carter's Epiftetus's Morals. 

- Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiment. 

Senecas Morals, by Le Strange. 

| An Eſſoy on Happineſs, by Dogg. 

Locke's Works, are very % GY this 
irreſiſtable and clear Regſoner, does 
honour to Human Nature. ; 

Addiſons Works, in which are included 

— Speffators. 

Sift's Works: ; 

Dr. Watts's "HIM of the Globes. 

Fenning's Uſe of the Globes. 

Charron on Wiſdom. = = 

Fordyce's Sermons to young Womens 

Sauen s Grammar. 


A fot 


A ſhort Introduttion to Engliſi Grammar, 
uch critical Notes. 1 | 
Dr. Harrss's Voyages * Travels, improved 
Lord pA s Voyage. . 
Ray's, Wiſdom of God in the Creation. 
| Durham's Phyſico-Theology. 
 ——- Aſtro-Theolggy. 
Bellamy s Dictionary. 
Cibber's Lives of the Poets. 
Sheridan on Britiſh Education. 
Ferguſon's Introduction to a 
Long's Aſtronomy. | 
The New.and Royal Diftionary. R 
Mathematical Elements of Natural Phalo- 
 ſophy, confirmed by Experiments, being 
an Introduction to Sir TJaac Newton's 
Pluloſophy, illuſtrated with one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven copper-plates, | 
Deſaguliers's Philoſophy, with thirty-two cop- 
per plates. 
Falnſon, Gray, Alenſide, and Armſtrong, 
are Authors that do honour to their 
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 Efiys and Meditations on various Subjetls, 
by a Phyſician. — Theſe little Pieces 
breath the true ſpirit of Religion | 
and Philoſophy ; they appear to 


be the reſult of reaſon and res 
flection; the morals flow from a 


ſource of univerſal benevolence: ſo 
the Ladies will find much enter- to 
tainment and edification in theſe th 


TS 5 to 


HIS TOR x. | 


Lord Clarendon' s Hiſtory of Er neland. 
Smollet's Hiſtory of England ; (at of whoſe 
Works have great merit), 


Poltaire's Univerſal Hi tory. 
Entick's Hiſtory of London. 8 
Rollins Roman H. Nom. ee * 
Univerſal Hiſtory. RR 7 
Salmon's Modern Biſtory of England.” mY i 
Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſtory of England. — Re 
This Lady diſplays a yery liberal ww 
knowledge of the human heart in L. 
her characters; and ſeems no leſs | 
acquainted with uſeful learning. 


M ontain's 
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Montazn's = wheat | 
Plutarch's Lives. © ; 
The Refleflor, repreſenting Jumen affairs 

D 


The article of Reading has taken up 
ſo much room that I find it impoſſible 
to include the other Sciences; I ſhall 
therefore take the liberty with all ſpeed 
to preſent the public with the ſecond 
part, which will not only treat of thoſe 
Sciences herein omitted, but likewiſe the 
remainder of the Library, to which will 
be added a {mall collection of Philoſophic 
Poems, ſincerely wiſhing they may prove 
an agreeable, rational and improving 
Amuſement, and hoping the candid and 
moſt indulgent Reader will pardon the 
errors for the ſake of the intention. I 
ſhall be thankful to any candid ſenſible 
Reader to point out my faults, that I may 
err the leſs in the ſecond part, or any 
Lady that would oblige me with fome 


additions, may depend upon their being 
inſerted 
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inſerted, and will be eſteemed as an addi- 


tional honour conferred upon, 


LAbiIEs, : 
'Your moſt faithful, 
Obedient and 
Humble ſervant, 
S. H. 


To conclude, nothing has been more 
againſt our ſex than the late mode of 
Education; for our teachers are by no 
means ſufficiently attentive to the moſt 
delicate endowment, viz. that of a reſin - 
ed and cultivated underſtanding — we 
are treated almoſt as irrational Beings — 
A Boarding School, a ſmattering of French, 
dancing, &c. ſeem all the acquiſitions 
which are thought requiſite to embelliffi 


the female mind — Yet the learned and 


ſenſible ſay, the mind cannot be compleat 


without a knowledge of the Sciences — 


why then this ungenerous cuſtom of ex- 


cluding © thoſe Sciences in the female 


Education? What an illiberal idea muſt 
that be which ſuppoſes Scientific Know- 


ledge 
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ledge would make us lefs amiable as 


daughters, wives, or mothers. No! on 
the contrary thoſe endearing characters 
would be ſuſtained with much more 


affection, tenderneſs, and true propriety, 
and our fortitude and œ cim would 
be ſtrengthened and increaſed, fo that 
Splendor would not render us too elate, 
nor Adverſity too much depreſs us. A 


ſound and rational Education would be 


ſo far from increaſing our vanity, that it 
would rather tend to increaſe a ſenſible, 
eaſy, benevolent turn of mind. It is that 
half Education which cuſtom has impoſed 
on our ſex that proves our greateſt de- 
triment. As the Poet ſings, 


A little Learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taſte not the Pierian Spring. 


A late judicious ſenſible Writer, ſpeak- 
ing of Mediocrity of Talents, ſays, * The 
e two ſources from whence this Medi- 
* ocrity flows, are a defect of Education 
and the preſent diſſipated mode of liv- 

| H ing 
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* ing, as the influence of the body and 


mind upon each other are reciprocal 


_ © and great — it is of the very firſt con- 
* ſequence. in order to attain the; Sana 


Mens, that you ſecure to your child, the 
4 Sanum Corpus. [ It would be . endleſs 
* to trace the defects of Education; it is 


the preſent mode in general which 


ſeems to me peculiarly defective: I 


* ſpeak of that which concerns the male 
« ſex; as to the ſemale, I rather think it a 
« wonder, conſidering the mode of their 
Education, that we have ſo many wo- 
men of virtue and ſenſe amongſt us, 
* than that ſuch numbers abuſe us as 
© wives, or croud our ſtreets as wantons — 
„ it is a truth fixed as the Heavens, 
« however | lightly regarded, that tis 
Education and Virtue. which form the 
* woman.” The female mind 1s as pliant 
and capable of improvement as the other 
ſex,.and a true culture will inſpire in 
us an elevation of thought and elegance 
of mind — Fortitude and Virtue would 
ſpontaneouſly ſpring up, for they are as 
much 
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much the reſult of a juſt Education, as 
a good crop is the natural reſult of a 
good ſoil and proper tillage. In a word, 
Scientific Knowledge enables us to view 
this terraqueous Globe in its proper 
light: Hence enſues an unbounded feaſt 
for the mind; from thence our thoughts 
are naturally raiſed to the great Origin — 
and as we thus delightfully extend our 
reſearches, Nature will join and aſſiſt us 
in wondrous proofs of our Gracious 
Deity's wiſdom, power, and love — we 


ſhall plainly ſee a world which appears 


to us unbounded, a moſt amazing ſtruc- 
ture, which is as amazingly ſupported — 
we ſhall ſee in all the parts of it, order, 
art, and beauty, and be convinced that 
all this could not happen by accident, 
but that there muſt have been a Maker 
no leſs than our great and good Crea- 
tor, who is the grand Architect of the 
whole. Hence, by his wondrous Works, 
we are enabled to diſcover the exiſtence 
of our Eternal, Almighty, Omniſcient 
Being, and thus the mind is filled with 

H 2 Gratitude 
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Gratitude and Love, which awaken that 


Divinity within us, and is the true eſſence 
of pure Religion; thus is the mind im- 
perceptably led on and invited to an 
adoration and love of God — and thus 
we arrive at true Religion, and without 
Religion no Lady's Education can be 
compleat. I ſhall therefore take the 
liberty of offering ſome few ſentiments 
upon this important ſubject. 

True Religion (as an elegant Author 
obſerves) is the joint refulgence of all the 
virtues. It reſembles the Sun, at whoſe 


light all the Stars hide their diminiſhed 


heads. It breathes benevolence and love 


to man. The truly pious ſerve God, 
their Creator and Benefactor, with their 
whole ſoul. They honour and love him, 
not ſo much for the ſake of their pro- 
miſed reward, as for the benefits they 
have received, and are more actuated 
by Gratitude than Hope. They are 
ſevere to themſelves, and compaſſionate 
to others. They endeavour to reclaim 


the erroneous, not by ſeverity, but meek- 


nels. 
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neſs. They are always ſimilar to them- 
ſelves, and ſerve God uniformly, not by. 
fits and ſtarts. They are at peace with 
all men. They comfort the afflicted, 
ſupport the diſtreſfed, and cloath the 
naked. They neither exult in proſperity, 
nor fink in adverſity, but remain con- 
tented with the will of God, and patient- 
ly bear thoſe afflictions he. is pleaſed to 
lay upon them. They ſhew their piety 
not in theory but in practice, not in 
words but works. They are not led by 
fear, ambition, or worldly intereſt, but 
by love to the Author of their being. 
They ſtrive to promote the Good of 
all men, and labour to ſecure eternal 
bliſs. | 

It muſt affect all our feelings, when we 
conſider our Creator became the Saviour 
of all ages; from the firſt birth of time to 
it's laſt period; the Father of Mankind 
from the riſing up of the Sun to the 
going down of the ſame ; the bleſſings of 
his coming into the world are as extenſive 
as the world and as laſting as eternity; 

TIM H 3 view 
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view leiſurely the ſtupendous ſcheme, — — 
a whole world redeemed from miſery;— 


a whole world made happy, if their own 


1mpenitence doth not prevent it, made 
everlaſtingly happy; and tell me, what ſen- 
timents it ought to inſpire you with ; 
— why, ſentiments of gratitude too big to 
be uttered, too fervent to be concealed. 
We think no language too harſh, no 


| HK too ſevere, to thoſe, who can be 
guilty of baſe Ingratitude to a generous 


Friend, Parent, or Father of his country. 
But what are the moſt diſtinguiſhing be- 
nefits, which a father of his country, a 
parent, a friend, can heap upon us, in 
compariſon of what our Saviour has done 
for us? Lighter than vanity, and nothing, 
when weighed in the balance with an ex- 


ceeding and eternal weight of glory, the 
greateſt bleſſing, that Man could receive, 


or even God beftow. 


Behold, with the eye of Faith, a ſpec-- 


tacle worthy to be beheld by God with 
pleaſure, and by angels with wonder and 
aſtoniſhment: a ſpeftacle ridiculous in 
the we of thoſe ho are too dull to dil- 


cern 
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cern the Saviour through the ſufferer ; but 
in the eye of thoſe ennobled beings, 'who 
ſee things as they are in themſelves, and 
not as they are ſet off by pomp, a ſpectacle 
more auguſt and awfully glorious, than 
ever before appeared on the theatre of 
nature. 1 

Behold the Son of God pouring forth 
his blood, as well as prayers, even for 
thoſe that ſhed it: Behold him at once 
bearing the inſults, expiating the ſins, and 
procuring the happineſs of mankind ; till 
at laſt he bows his ſacred head, and ſhuts 
up the ſolemn ſcene with theſe ſhort but 
comprehenſive words, I is finiſhed : The 
great, the ſtupendous work 1s done, the 


univerſal ſacrifice, which ſhall take an all 
mankind, and which all mankind ſhall con- 


template throughout eternity with awful 
joy and gratitude, is compleated. 

And can we receive theſe aſtoniſhing 
endearments, this prodigious expance of 
goodneſs, which, like the bleſſed effects 
that we are to receive from it, is ſuch as 
eye hath not ſeen before, nor ear heard, nor 
had it entered into the heart of man to con- 
; | ceive ; 
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cerve ; Can we receive it, I ſay, with a dull 
inſenſibility, and a ſtupid indifference? 
If we find ourſelves affected with en- 
- dearing ſentiments of love, towards vir- 
tuous characters, which we read of in 
ancient hiſtory : If, when their ſtory is 
repreſented on the ſtage, we feel our 
hearts intereſted in their favour ; if we 
| honour andeſteem them, from whom we 
reap no advantage; how much more 


ought we love, eſteem, and honour him, 
the benefit of whoſe actions and ſuffer- 


ings reaches to all ages, all nations, all 
mankind? What are they (the great 
Heroes of antiquity) to us, or we to them; 
who might be an honour to the age in 
which they lived, but are of no ſervice to 
us ; like ſtars at an immenſe diſtance, the 
light of which may fill their own ſphere, 
but reaches not down to this lower world ? 
But our Saviour was a perſon born for 
the whole world, for which he died, a 
blefling to all mankind from the beginning 
of time, and whom all mankind will have 
realon to bleſs, when time ſhall be no more. 

| | But 
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But let us remember, that there were 
two ends of our Saviour's coming into the 
world; the one to be a compleat pattern 
of goodneſs in his life; and the other to be 
a full ſaligſaction for fin by his death. In 
vain we expect to be ſaved by his death, 
as a full ſatisfaction for ſin; unleſs we en- 
deavour to copy after his life, as a com- 
pleat pattern of goodnels. He came, 
not to make our repentance needleſs, but 
to make it valid and effectual. Ye are not 
your own, ſays St. Paul, for ye are bought 
with a price. Therefore glorify God m your 
body, and in your ſpirit, which are God's, 


I flatter myſelf that my Readers have 
too much benevolence and ſenſibility to 
render any farther inforcement of Religion 
neceſſary, I ſhall, therefore, conclude the 
whole with a Poem, | 


On the ExceLiexcy of the CurIsTIAN 
RELIGION. 


R ligion hail ! thou guardian of our lives, 
Fougdreſs of ſtates, of laws protectreſs, fair 


Virtue's ſtrong rock, and Reaſon's nobleſt guide, 
Without 
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Without thy aid each ſocial tie is loſt, 
Without thy aid the laws would threat in vain, 
Without thy aid this world were drown'd in 
es:? | 

Freed from the fear of hell, or hope of heav'n, 
Life were a load, and being were a curſe ; 
When miſery with hope deſtroying ſtake 
Impalls the wretch, and horror wings the ſoul, 
Thy balm affords relief, allays the pain, | 
And bids the harmleſs weapon quit the wound; 
When Fortune and when Plenty load-the board, 
Thou on the altar of the human heart 
Doft light a flame, that, tow'ring to the clouds, 
Exhales an incenſe grateful to the ſkies; _ 
If foes encreaſe thou bidd*ſt their rancour end, 
If dangers preſs, Faith lends her ample ſhield, 


Defies their threats, and frowns them into bliſs ; 


E'en Death that plucks the planets from the ſkies 
Owns thy ſuperior might, foregoes his ſting ; 
And the proud grave, victorious o'er our clay, 
At thy command his laurell'd chaplet quits, 
Returnstheſhrowd, and growling leaves his prey. 


Gay, 


6 
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Say, mighty Reas'ners infidels baptiz d, N 
Who dreſt in Folly's garb, yet idly dream, 
That Wiſdom's robe upon your ſhoulders ſhine: 
Say, when tempeſtuous paſſions tear the ſoul, 
Cloud Reaſon's beam and put out Wiſdom's 
light, % Ne Hen 
Can the thin cobweb, ſpun by ſubtle brains, 
Outlive the ſtorm, and dare the tempeſt's rage; 
Vet when to Reaſon's aid Religion joins, 
And in her left hand gives the redd'ning bolt, 
Or in her right eternal bliſs conſigns, 
Nor life nor death can move the ſtable ſoul, 
Nor life nor death impart, or hope or fear; 
Unmov'd we pals as Iſrael's Patriarch did, 
And make the world a ladder to the ſkies, 
| Worſhip ! whatever purblind Deiſts deem; 
Worſhip's the nobleſt converſe of the ſoul, 
It opens Heaven's irradiating doors, 
Admits us to the audience of the God, 
Makes him our friend, and makes us truly great. 
Is it an honour for the ruſtic ſwain, 
To fit in council with the ſceptred Chief; 
How great the honour then to talk with him, 


Who is the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
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Religion ſhortens Sorrow's thorny road, 

Plucks from the heart the arrow of deſpair, 
Matures the ſeeds of Virtue in the ſoul, 

Gives Reaſon wings, and bids her ſcale the skies. 
More would I ſpeak, but who, alas! can found 
This vaſt abyſs, or half it's ſtores exhauſt ; 

Yet, in obedience to thy ſceptred nod, 

I ſtop the flowing current of my ſpeech, 

And glory in the thoughts I have not ſpoke. 
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